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COLLECES, including a CRADUATE SCHOOL, and ade. 
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Leading to a Diploma 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
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Forty-one Different Trades are Offered for 
Men and Women, 


Summer School Session of Ten Weeks 


JUNE 6th TO AUGUST 15th 


For further information address: 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
ALBERT L. TURNER, Registrar 


TUSKECEE INSTITUTE — — — — —- — ALABAMA 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


Moderate Terms. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A GBapUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCTENCES 
OFFERING WorK LEADING TO THB M. A. 
anp M. S. DEGREES 
Ww 
Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
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Ww 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATES 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Cood Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


v 
THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 


247 Henry St., S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
v 


COURSES: 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 


v 
We invite inspection. 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
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~ 
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Full recognition by American Medical Association. 
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Offers courses in Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
merce, Music, Beauty Culture, Physical Education. 
Extra-curricular activities include Debating, Dramatics, 
Athletics, Music, Fraternities, Sororities. 


For further information, write 
M. W. DOCAN, President 
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Virgimia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRCINIA 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missioneries. 


v 
OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOROUCH TRAINING 

v 

All inquiries promptly answered. 
v 

For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR BOY 


OR GIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, Modern 
Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Curricular 
Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art. 


Student body of 400. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


Bordentown, N. J. 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education 
English, French, Hitory, Latin, Mathematics, Music 
Social Science, subjecte in other fields. A.B. and 
degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 
Church. 

acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fhelds 

DRAMATIC AKT—Theoretical and practical course for 
playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 


v 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution For Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and To Lead — To Learn With 
Thoroughness And To Lead With 


Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


Students; 


study by Teachers. 


WHAT IS OFFERED BY 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
VERY DEFINITELY IT 

PREPARES MEN AND WOMEN for definite vocations, both on the 
secondary and on the collegiate levels: 

TRAINS TEACHERS AND WORKERS in Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Mechanic Arts; 

INCLUDES IN ITS CONCEPTION OF “PRACTICAL” PURSUITS 
training of students in Business, Building Construction and 
Contracting, Cafeteria Management, Librarianship, Nursing. 
Teaching (Elementary, Secondary, Collegiate) : 

REACHES NUMEROUS GROUPS—Rural Teachers and Workers; 
Elementary and High-school Teachers; Community Workers 
in Agriculture, Home Economics, 


ARTHUR HOWE, President 


Health and Graduate 


GIVES OPPORTUNITY IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL for additional 
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The Greater Victory 


ARLEM was stunned. The holiday air 
H which had pervaded home and school, 

barber shop and cafe, beauty salon and 
grocery store; which had sent little children 
skipping and dancing along the sidewalks; 
which had banished the fear of unemployment 
and the anguish of want, suddenly evaporated 
into the ominous night. In its stead there came 
a deep pall, and a sudden and disheartening 
silence swiftly swept from the edge of Central 
Park to the heights of “Sugar Hill,’ from the 
banks of the sluggish Harlem to the slopes 
where the towers of City College serenely point- 
ed upward to the overhung sky. On every cor- 
ner little groups of excited men and women 
were gathered in fierce discussion, while on the 
edges wide-eyed children strained their ears to 
catch every word. 


Joe Louis had been knocked out. 


It would be safe to say that no event in re- 
cent history has exercised so profound an ef- 
fect on the spirit of the Negro of the nation as 
the defeat of Joe Louis, twenty-two-year-old 
Negro prize fighter whose rise from the very 
depths of poverty to wealth and affluence, from 
obscurity to worldwide fame within two years 
has been almost without parallel. Hailed as the 
greatest exponent of the art of self defense in 
over a generation, he has captured the imagina- 
tion of millions of people of every race and 
nationality. And especially to Negroes he had 
become a racial symbol of their potentialities 
in a hostile world. 


Modest, without any of the vulgar attributes 
commonly ascribed to participants in the prize 
fight game, his succession of startling victories 
created in the minds of Negroes and whites an 
almost legendary figure endowed with super- 
human qualities of skill and power and invin- 
cibility. His downfall at the hands of the so- 
called black Uhlan, Nazi Max Schmeling of 
Germany whose chances of victory were boldly 
discounted by nearly every sport writer in 
America was a benumbing shock not only to 
the Negro but to countless millions who had 
firmly believed Joe Louis, the “Brown Bomber,” 
unconquerable. 


It is not within the province of OpporTuNITY 
to attempt to appraise the wild, incredible and 
unsupported rumors as to the cause of Joe 
Louis’s sudden collapse. But because the career 
of Joe Louis has been of such great moment 


Victory and Defeat 


to every Negro, a word as to that career nay 
not be amiss. 

The place which Joe Louis holds in the pub- 
lic eye is due not alone to the skill and power in 
the prize ring which he unquestionably pos- 
sesses. It is due in a large measure to the .cu- 
men and foresight of his managers, John Kox- 
borough of Detroit and Julian Black of Chi- 
cago. Other fighters have had youth, great 
skill, speed and power but they never were able 
to catch and hold the imagination of the sport 
loving public as Joe Louis has done. Conscious 
of the racial antipathies which might easily be 
aroused by the emergence of a Negro heavy- 
weight champion, aware of the racial bitterness 
and disorder which followed the rise of Jack 
Johnson, Roxborough and Black have demon- 
strated extraordinary ability to avoid the yawn- 
ing pitfalls which await every contender in this 
not unsullied field. They have so directed their 
charge that the racial antagonisms so easily 
incited by physical combat have been dwarfed 
by universal admiration for his conduct in the 
ring as a fighter and out of the ring as a gentle- 
man. Without this able and sympathetic man- 
agement it is doubtful if the “Brown Bomber,” 
with all his skill and power, could have attained 
so great a popular esteem that he now enjoys 
even in defeat. 


A dramatic demonstration of this esteem oc- 
curred on the night of the fight within the 
great stadium itself. The lust for battle invari- 
ably seizes the spectators at a prize fight; the 
urge to combat on the slightest provocation 
stirs in almost every breast. And here a Negro 
was being beaten down. The huge throng was 
cheering the victor, a white man who had en- 
tered the ring the underdog. It was finally over 
and the crowd filed slowly out, still stunned by 
the spectacle which it had just witnessed. 
Thousands of Negroes, crestfallen and _ silent, 
crushed with disappointment, hurriedly sought 
the exits. But they heard no insults, no scoffing, 
no derogatory remarks. There was no boasting, 
no exultation, no crowing—incredible behavior 
on the part of a fight crowd which had just seen 
a white man triumph over a Negro. The radio, 
the daily press, almost without exception, has 
exhibited an amazing liberality, an unheard of 
forbearance. No defeated fighter in the history 
of the sport has received fairer treatment at 
the hands of the press and the public than Joe 
Louis. 


This perhaps is a more important victory in 
the long run than even a victory in the ring. 
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VICTORY 


This exercise of racial restraint under condi- 
tions calculated to arouse the bestial in man is 
a heartening thing: in a sense it is a greater 
victory than any that Joe Louis has ever won. 


At Geneva 


AILE SELASSIE, forlorn and disconso- 

late, will, if he is permitted to do so, 

plead the cause of his erstwhile country 
at Geneva. His faith in the League of Nations 
must be pretty well shaken by now, although 
apparently there still lingers in his mind some 
naive hope that the conquest of Italian arms will 
be modified in some way by the League Council. 
It is a futile hope for England and France, the 
dominant powers in the League, will view his 
presence with indifference if not actual resent- 
ment since he will only serve as a fresh reminder 
of their impotence in attempting by a dubious 
and insincere diplomacy to halt the Italian con- 
quest. Particularly is this true of England, ‘per- 
fidious Albion, in whom Haile Selassie main- 
tained pathetic faith even in the face of over- 
whelming evidence that England had to all in- 
tents and purposes originally agreed to the dis- 
memberment of his country. 


As an instrument to insure Peace, the League 
of Nations has proved to be practically useless. 
In the future, stripped of its power to impose 
sanctions or to enforse its decrees, it must degen- 
erate into an international debating society or a 
showy advisory body. The rights of small na- 
tions will in the immediate future at least de- 
pend on the will and interests of the great pow- 
ers, and the peace lovers of the world must seek 
new methods to attain their goal of a warless 
world. In the meantime the armament race be- 
tween the powerful nations goes merrily on and 
the question of the next war resolves itself into 
one phrase— where will it begin? 


AND DEFEAT 


The Democratic Convention 


T may be said without partisan bias that the 
Democratic Convention at Philadelphia 
marked an epoch in the political life of the 

Negro. For the first time in the history of the 
Democratic party a Negro made a speech from 
the convention floor and a Negro clergyman 
called down the blessings of Heaven on the as- 
sembled delegates. True this did not occur with- 
out protest, but the protest came from a single 
individual, a representative of an old order that 
is giving place to new. 

The presence of Negro delegates and alter- 
nates at a Democratic Convention indicates that 
the division of the Negro vote which students 
of politics have long held as desirable is a fact. 
And now there are Negro Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Socialists, Farm Laborites, and Commun- 
ists and that is as it should be. The unqualified 
allegiance of the Negro to the Republican 
party can be understood in the light of 
American history. At the same time it must be 
admitted that this allegiance limited the range 
of his political activity and confined to narrow 
limits his potential political influence. 

There are evidences that the sectional char- 
acter of the Democratic party is passing. For 
over a half century, by virtue of the so-called 
two-thirds rule, the South has exercised what 
amounted to the veto power in the national con- 
ventions. The action of the Convention in abro- 
gating this rule means that the inordinate and 
almost absolute power of the South in the Dem- 
ocratic party has begun to wane, and that the 
party is assuming a truly national character. 

With the Negro holding the balance of power 
in several of the larger states where the elec- 
tions are usually closely contested, it is not be- 
yond the bounds of reason to hope that party 
pressure on the one hand and an enlightened 
self interest on the other will ultimately bring 
about the restoration of the Negroes’ political 
rights in the South. 
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In the News Columns , 4 4 


James Dykes 

They crowned 
James Dykes, 17- 
year-old Negro stu- 
dent of the Jamaica 
High School, junior 
poet laureate of the 
City of New York 
the other day. Poets 
from thirty-two high 
schools of the great 
metropolis en- 
tered the competi- 
tion, but young 
Dykes _ triumphed 
over the best that the 
New York high 
schools could pro- 
duce. Dr. Elias Lieberman, principal of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, himself a distin- 
guished poet, declared after the contest that the 
poetry submitted by Dykes was far superior to 
the others. Although he loves poetry, Dykes does 
not plan to be a poet. His interest lies in the field 
of biochemistry. For a young man he has read 
widely and intensively. A lover of philosophy, 
his readings include Schopenhauer and William 
James, Santayana and Neitzsche. For “Con- 
tact,” one of the poems submitted by this young 
high school student, he received his inspiration 
from his readings in Hindu mysticism and 
philosophy. 


CONTACT 


I 
He stood on a high rock near the slow sea, 
Moist with green slime. He muttered the word “I.” 
Then began his pangs and longing to die, 
Dire syllable, it fettered the free. 
II 
With alluvium at his feet, in scorn 
He tramples his old forms without seeing 
His vain Becoming and never Being. 
Pond scum floats on, on to be newly born. 
III 
This faint Ego reaches out for thin threads, 
To save the Self from the will and its way, 
And knows not that it is lost that same day, 
“IT,” that would still the flux, is torn in shreds. 
IV 
Cease loving, frail form, and move in the flow. 
The sun arose. He had bathed in the streams, 
At one with the swift coursing cosmic gleams. 
“TI”? . . . It lives in that which it cannot know. 


As a reward Dykes received a double first 
prize in the form of a comprehensive poetry 
anthology and a scholarship in the poetry course 


conducted by the well known American poc:, 
Joseph Auslander. 

His other poem, “A Hymn to the Soil,” 1s 
in a different mood from that of “Contact,” re- 
minding one of the rugged style of Whitman 
and Markham. 


A HYMN TO THE SOIL 
Man, tall and Godlike with the Spirit's glint, 
Lifts his rod to strike the fire-rock of flint; 
Sweet life gushes out! 
Consuming there on the pyre it is spent; 
The hard hills share its ashy scent. 
Here is life’s blood-spout! 


Conquering clay, fashioned by the Divine, 

Lift your head and say, “The good earth is mine, 
To grace, guard and hold.” 

Brief yearning and swift passions stalk behind. 

A thousand forms burning in mortal grind 
Are cast in life’s mold. 


Sons of men, with broad horizons of sight, 

You are recast from Time’s die in Mind’s might, 
To grope for faint shores. 

The holy valleys hold a misty light, 

Hallowed by toil that chases in flight 


The allotted scores. 


“Bend beneath the load,” is the song of quacks; 
Worn hands goad, “Lift the burden from our backs! 
Cowbirds, make us free!” 


Ah, freedom of Soul is what weak flesh lacks ; 
Unload the inner self and free the tracks 
That lead to bliss for thee. 


Man plucks Truth and Beauty from Wisdom’s tree. 

His fierce brow, sweat stained in thirst and frailty, 
Ever frets and longs. 

Oh! thou eternal and great surging Sea. 

Thy harsh throes of recurrence seem to be 


DEATH CRIES and BIRTH SONGS! 


Bury the shame of Babel in the sand, 

Earth is the name and fame of Adam's band. 
It shall not taste rust! 

Sing to soil; fall on the fire-rock land! 

Sing to the soil, for man’s simian hand 
Makes gold from DUST. 


Countee Cullen is a former winner of the 
junior poet laureate’s crown. Young Dykes thus 
becomes the second Negro to win this coveted 
honor in competition with his fellow students 
in the high schools of America’s largest city. 

Modest, unassuming and studious, young 
Dykes has resolved to carve out a career in the 
field of science. He realizes that the way is not 
easy. He has youth, he has ability, he has cour- 
age. He has made the first step on his way up 
and he bids fair to go far. E. A. C. 
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The Years That Lie Ahead » » 


@ By FREDERICK D. PATTERSON 


Urban League, came into being as a result 

of a well felt need. Inaugurated to aid the 
Negro as a definitely circumscribed minority 
group to attain an equitable adjustment in the 
socio-economic development of America; your 
constantly increasing program of usefulness is 
your most signal endorsement. Our feeble tribute 
on this occasion is merely to bid you God’s speed 
in a work now in a fine state of fruition. More 
than this we cannot do, for your twenty-five years 
of*successful experience makes you singularly fit- 
ted to describe your own course for the years to 
come. I take great pleasure in not only piedg- 
ing the support of Tuskegee Institute in the 
program of the National Urban League but also 
dare to express the hope that in the future in an 
increasing way all of our institutions will find it 
possible to correlate their programs with yours 
for the benefit of those whom we mutually 
serve. As I have known of the activities of the 
Urban League and as I have reviewed the sum- 
mary of your work since the inception of the 
organization as presented by your secretary and 
others closely identified with the program, noth- 
ing has been more evident than the singleness 
of purpose of the Urban League and that as set 
forth by the majority of our educational institu- 
tions for those who enter their portals. This be- 
ing simply the socio-economic adjustment of the 
individual into an ever changing society. 

As we try to view this adjustment today in a 
maelstrom of uncoordinated and complex ac- 
tivities, our feeling is one of great apprehension 
lest we become hopelessly lost if not destroyed 
before the situation can be brought under con- 
trol. Nothing is more striking certainly than our 
consternation during these times as compared 
with our complacency of a few years back when 
much of the present order of things was in the 
making. If one is inclined to minimize this con- 
sideration he needs but review the hysterical 
and paradoxical antics of the past few years in 
man’s attempt to maintain an economic equi- 
librium. Where coincident with efforts to de- 
velop labor saving machinery have been efforts 
to combat the unemployment resulting from its 
perfection; and where coincident with efforts 
to secure increased production from our tilled 
lands, have been efforts to eliminate the surplus 
created thereby. The late lamented Will Rogers 
pointed out the unwisdom of lending the farmer 
money to buy seed and fertilizer and then paying 
him to plow under the fruits of his toil. Many 


Institute, like the National 


In response to many requests “Opportunity” 
publishes this article by Dr. Frederick Douglas 
Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute. In 
art it is taken from the speech made by Dr. 
Patterson on the occasion of the 25th Anni- 
versary Dinner of the National Urban League. 


of the farmers who thought it contrary to the 
will of God, and certainly against their basic 
nature, complied by plowing the crop up but 
not under, and this offered little difficulty in 
harvesting the fruit later. Alabama produced 
more cotton under the curtailment program in 
1933 than they had on the previous year with- 
out restriction. Arthur Dunn, writing in the 
Compass, suggests further inconsistencies in the 
scrapping of seven hundred thousand gross ton- 
nage in ships; nine million acres of wheat, and 
fifteen million acres of corn. Denmark has de- 
stroyed thousands of cattle ; while Brazil dumped 
into the ocean three billion pounds of coffee. 
Our pig curtailment program is said to have 
brought to one of the agricultural colleges the 
following letter of inquiry: “I have about de- 
cided to go into the not raising hog business, so 
I would like to be advised as to the best kind 
of hogs not to raise, and the best kind of feed 
not to grow in order not to feed these hogs that 
will not be raised. I might add that this is a 
wonderful program, for during the last twenty- 
five years I have been fretting along raising hogs 
when the thing to do was not to raise them. 
Very truly yours.” It appears that in our effort 
to master our intricate problems of production 
and distribution, we are providing a wealth of 
material for the humorists of the next genera- 
tion. If there is a next generation. 

The pressure of the last few years has not 
only made living difficult for all, but so far as 
the American Negro is concerned, has brought 
to a focus certain tendencies which have been 
especially damaging to him and other tendencies 
which have emphasized the disparity between 
his program of training and after school ad- 
justment. 

It is difficult to evaluate at so short range 
all of the plans now in evidence that are de- 
signed to lead us quickly to a new order. In the 
light of our experience we can point to certain 
specific techniques as being extravagant and 
wasteful, while to others we can appreciate the 
fact that they are unquestionably headed in the 
right direction. If to this judgment based on 
experience we add the slowness of progress as 
indicated by man’s past history, we‘are inclined 
to be overly cautious lest we hope for too much. 
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We shall have gained much, however, if there 
is a general appreciation of this point coupled 
with an effort which attempts the solution of 
qur problems on a basis in accord with the 
ultimate happiness of the human race. 

In the years that lie ahead it is probable that 
the advantage which would accrue to the Negro 
from the elimination of blind and unreasoning 
prejudices will be offset to a partial extent by 
racial solidarity tendencies which will be used 
as a defense mechanism in the face of de- 
creased employment opportunities for all. A 
condition inevitably to be faced as long as a 
disparity exists between production and con- 
sumption. In view of this situation, if the Negro 
as a minority group is to have his just place in 
the economic sun, those forces and agencies de- 
signed to secure this place must work all the 
more hard. A statesmanlike presentation of the 
case for the Negro must be combined with an 
integrated program of education that will seek 
both an extra and intra-racial adjustment. 

Dr. Coffman in his book on the State Uni- 
versity, points out that America has rapidly ex- 
hausted the frontiers of human habitation along 
with the natural resources once extant in this 
country due to an abundant nature. The fron- 
tiers today, he says, are those of barrenness 
caused by a prodigal waste and will yield only 
to those with the brains and skill to wrest from 
this barrenness that which is apparently hidden. 
I believe that if we translate this today in terms 
of the employment opportunities for Negroes, 
we must conclude that a frontier exists in the 
all but untapped resources as regards what the 
Negro must do for himself in the matter of 
employment. 

On this point our educational institutions 
should be of inestimable value in pointing to 
new opportunities; and through vocational 
guidance and training within the institutions 
themselves. In all programs, splendid coopera- 
tion would exist between these institutions and 
agencies such as the Urban League in the above, 
and specifically in the matter of placement. 
Where those with initiative and vision have en- 
tered many fields, they have been successful and 
often without formal training. No greater in- 
centive should be needed by our institutions now 
faced with the tremendous task of placing their 
graduates, than that afforded by these humble 
examples. We have not had a time when in- 
stitutions could abandon with greater reason 
stereotyped and ineffective programs for those 
of greater elasticity designed to meet current 
needs. 

The experience of the Negro has been essen- 
tially that of other minority and non-white 
groups in this country, namely, he has been easy 
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prey for discriminating practices which hve 
had their basis in the economic pressure of ‘he 
times. The avowed reasons have usually it- 
tached themselves to any differences either p)iy- 
sical or behavioristic with the consequence that 
these minority groups have shunned everything 
that would emphasize dissimilarity. The Necro 
has not only adopted wholesale the prevailing 
standards of physical appearance and _ living 
conditions, but has so arduously followed thy 
educational program designed for the averave 
citizen (white) that all of its faults as well as 
its virtues have been copied ; the faults not only 
as they apply to the average citizen but magni- 
fied as they apply to the Negro because of his 
circumscription in opportunities for employment. 

Thus training has led away from those ficids 
in which the Negro was traditionally employed, 
partly because to be so employed was to empha- 
size a dissimilarity which in the Negro’s think- 
ing rated him as inferior and justified discrimin- 
ating practices. Those who have remained in 
these traditional occupations, in too many in- 
stances, have neither the intelligence nor vision 
to elevate the status of their employment. With 
increasing economic pressure it has been easy to 
push this class out of their jobs because the type 
of service rendered was of easy duplication. 

This situation must be squarely met by focus- 
ing our educational programs, in part, on those 
remaining opportunities where Negroes are em- 
ployed in appreciable numbers. By so doing the 
status of these occupations will be raised with 
the consequent improvement in the social and 
economic status of those concerned. 

A case in point is the effort now being made 
at Tuskegee Institute to train chef cooks, cater- 
ers, stewards and dietitians. This field in which, 
in the South at least, the Negro has had a firm 
footing, he has lost in part because no consist- 
ent effort has been made to grow with the de- 
mands of this fast increasing industry. This is 
true notwithstanding the fact that the average 
cook or caterer without formal training can re- 
ceive salaries in excess of those paid the average 
college graduate. Instead of capitalizing the fact 
that it is generally believed that Negroes have 
innate abilities and aptitudes in this work, it 
has been avoided because such an ability, if 
peculiar to Negroes, emphasized dissimilarity 
which in turn was interpreted to imply inferior- 
ity. 

The challenge, as I see it, to our educational 
institutions and cooperating agencies, is not only 
to offer programs of training that will enable 
our young men and women to elevate these so- 
called common occupations but to provide in 
addition an atmosphere of practical idealism 
that will encourage many of our most capable 
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youngsters to enter these fields. There should be 
little question as to the efficacy of such a program 
as compared with one that is failing in too many 
instances to lead to employment adjustment on 
the completion of training. 

Our institutions should be of especial value 
through their extension programs, to the Urban 
League, as they attempt to deal with the rural 
problems contributed to by the ebb and flow 
of the population away from and back to the 
farm, a condition which has been accentuated 
in recent years; and whose underlying causes 
are especially varied in the case of the Negro. 
The more than one million Negroes that have 
entered urban centers outside of the South since 
1916, have more than over-taxed those agencies 
designed for their adjustment. A liason activity 
between such agencies and the steadily increas- 
ing efforts to secure rural adjustment should im- 
prove the effectiveness of both agencies to the 
great benefit of those served. The factors gov- 
erning the relationship of the tenant population 
today explain the urban population tomorrow, 
and as such are of direct importance to those 
who seek the adjustment of urban people. Of 
interest then, is the price of cotton through world 
markets or controlled production. The free 
competition on the cotton plantations with the 
balance in favor of the white tenant explains 
why there are 1,092,000 white tenant families 
and only 689,000 Negro tenant families or a 
ratio of five to three; and accounts for the in- 
creasing numbers in rural areas who are not on 
farms. The combined and correlated effort to 
deal intelligently and sympathetically with urban 
and rural dwellers alike, because of the diverse 
and ever changing factors involved, should be 
productive of results not to be attained other- 
wise. Under these conditions, it is probable that 
intelligent guidance might be given in popula- 
tion shifts which would represent the combined 
judgments as to expediency. Unquestionably 
there are many now in urban centers who, if 
intelligently advised, would have remained in 
the rural districts with better if not satisfactory 
adjustment. On the other hand, wholesale re- 
turn to the rural districts may be just as produc- 
tive of unfavorable results as would an exodus 
from rural to urban areas. Secretary Wallace 
states that the rural population increased by 
1,250,000 during the four year period 1930- 
1934. During this time the burden of those 
barely ekeing an existence from the land was 
made doubly hard ; and farm tenancy, the curse 
of the nation, rather than farm ownership was 
increasing. 

Our institutions should likewise cooperate in 
facilitating adjustments in industry. This should 
be done by keeping programs of instruction up- 
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to-date and by insisting upon the thorough de- 
velopment of all qualities requisite in those to be 
employed. On this latter point conferences with 
placement officials, employers, and apprentice- 
ship activities will prove invaluable. More than 
this, I am convinced that capable instructors 
with vision should be able to point out new 
avenues or opportunities for well trained gradu- 
ates. In this there is likewise abundant oppor- 
tunity for cooperation with social service agen- 
cies in helping these young people to get started. 
There is, in my opinion, in every major South- 
ern city and perhaps in many cities outside of 
the South, opportunity for at least two persons 
well trained in landscape architecture. Why 
should not cooperatively owned grocery stores 
be successful in all cities boasting a Negro pop- 
ulation of any size? We have entirely too few 
restaurants owned and operated by Negroes that 
are worthy of the name. We not only need to 
develop these opportunities for employment, but 
we also need the rhyme and reason which such 
opportunities would give to our courses through 
the institution of attainable objectives. In spite 
of the innumerable difficulties involved, much 
can be done, and the surface has hardly been 
scratched in realizing these possibilities. The 
outlook is especially hopeful if the combined in- 
telligence and effort of the several agencies hav- 
ing to do with the various phases of adjustment 
can focus themselves in concerted action on 
these simple though highly important objectives. 
The present economic chaos leaves open to any 
group or institution abundant opportunity to 
point the way. 

The nations of the world are at their wits ends 
so far as old techniques are concerned. Just 
as farmers no longer find it possible to rob a 
given soil of its fertility and move on to virgin 
territory ; just so are the once vast unexplored 
continents at the vanishing point. As soon as 
these few remaining territories have been prop- 
erly ravaged with the removal of the few re- 
maining frontiers of natural wealth, mankind 
need no longer affront its sensibilities by ration- 
alizing predatory tendencies. The new resources 
will be in the minds of men who can wrest from 
an exploited universe barren of natural wealth, 
the things people live by. Humanity is at the 
cross-roads and must determine if it will con- 
tinue to follow the carnivorous practices char- 
acteristic and necessary in an age past, or if it 
has the courage and common decency sufficient 
to attack its problems on a plane in keeping 
with its position in the scheme of things. Unless 
all nations and all groups approach their prob- 
lems of adjustment with an attitude of mutual 
consideration and regard; the clash of adjust- 


ments will be just as inevitable as the consequent 
(Continued on Page 219) 
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A LL people, and especially Negroes who 


are genuinely interested in breaking 

down the bars of race prejudice, can 
afford these days to examine the progress to- 
wards better interracial cooperation that is be- 
ing accomplished in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion ; a progress which, I think, is fundamentally 
more sound and much more rapid than it is in 
other movements of interracial character. 

Workers’ education is not set up specifically 
to ameliorate the race conflict, but it does bring 
workers face to face with their economic prob- 
lems and one of these problems of great signifi- 
cance is tied up with the attitude of white men 
and Negroes towards each other as workers. 
When the race question is tackled from that 
angle, it cannot be glossed over so readily as 
it can in other fields. 

All across the country workers’ education is 
popular and active now. The Federal Govern- 
ment has included it in the works relief pro- 
gram; labor unions are expanding the idea and 
there are more resident labor colleges in the 
making. Some of this kind of education is 
phoney or confused, and of little value, but 
much of it is real. The Affiliated Schools for 
Workers is one of the large bona fide organiza- 
tions in the field. It includes in its membership 
four resident summer schools and carries on 
winter activities in local communities through- 
out the country. It is interracial, co-educational 
and hooked into union labor. {i is independent 
of organizational bias and its program is signfi- 
cant to all workers and especially to Negroes. 

A group of workers, white or colored, discus- 
sing the economic aspects of the race problem 
in a school of their own cannot look to a solu- 
tion of it without discovering the basic equality 
of all wage earners in our economic system ; and 
after equality is admitted there, it is intellectual- 
ly impossible to approach race inferiority in 
other spheres of life, once it is squarely faced 
where current economic problems are discussed 
by workers today. 

The advance of American industry has drawn 
Negroes into the manufacturing and distribut- 
ing processes. The depression has sent white 
workers into service-trades and other occupa- 
tions once mainly reserved for Negroes. If the 
wage system did not completely “level” the 
working people, the depression has done a great 
deal to bring this about. Today American work- 
ers, by and large, are so nearly bankrupt as a 
class that a loss of job immediately transforms 
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A well known writer and authority on the labor 
movement tells of the program of the Schools 
for Workers’ Education and their influence on 
race relations. 


them into an economic liability on the country. 
Those who are at work are underpaid while the 
unemployed are desperately near real hunger. 
In this kind of biting poverty there is no color 
line. 


Workers’ education obviously deals with the 
economic plight of the poor. But it isn’t just an 
analysis. A teacher in a workers’ school must 
expect his class to consider a way by which the 
problem can be solved. It is in the solution 
where the race question is faced differently and 
better than in other interracial movements. 


America is in its present condition largely be- 
cause the workers have been unorganized and, 
therefore, ignorant and weak. As a result a rela- 
tively small group in the country’s population 
own its wealth and have gathered into their own 
incompetent hands the reins of power. The re- 
sult is before us. The life of America is smashed, 
especially in the lives of the working class. “So 
what?” as any group meeting in a workers’ 
school will naturally ask. From there the ques- 
tion goes back to the inquirer. What have we 
been doing all these years that brought us into 
the present mess? And then you come to an 
analysis of workers’ thinking and among other 
topics you come to the race question. When it 
is approached here, members of the Negro race 
are seen as economic factors in a situation that 
weights all workers down. Can you then untan- 
gle Negroes from other working men? Are they 
competitors for white workers’ jobs? They are. 
Can they do the work as well as white workers? 
They can. Will industry employ Negroes? It 
will. “So what?” the question is asked once 
more. 


A workers’ class must try to answer this, and 
all around us are examples of how some work- 
ers have attempted to eliminate cut-throat com- 
petition for jobs among themselves. A discussion 
of labor unions is then inevitably before the 
group. And you come to Negroes there too. 
Can they be unionized? Will they go on a picket 
line? Can they direct union affairs? The affir- 
mative answer, with plenty of examples, to all 
these questions comes naturally out of a discus- 
sion of them anywhere in America now. This 
country has changed, and considerably, since 
that trade union congress in Chicago, right after 
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the Civil War, decided not to bother about 
Negroes. 

In workers’ education a group considers the 
problem of Negroes and the labor movement 
in a different atmosphere from what it does else- 
where. The approach is intellectual and not 
nearly so flooded with the emotional prejudice 
that is disastrous to understanding in other 
spheres. White workers, anxious to improve 
their own conditions in these days, cannot do so 
unless colored workers are included as equal 
parts of the whole group, and Negro workers are 
equally damned unless they get over their fear, 
suspicion or whatever it is that keeps so many 
of them away from workers’ organized groups. 

This is not to say that workers’ education can 
dodge the present or past record of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes by some unions, or the de- 
liberate or compulsory scabbing proclivities of 
some Negroes. But there are new and dangerous 
problems shocking all workers now. Attitudes 
which have kept wage earners in bondage must 
be altered. Danger is conducive to original or 
modified thinking. Few white workers would 
rather drown than struggle towards a shore 
where they must live on equal terms with Ne- 
groes. 

It is true that problems in a classroom can 
always be “settled” much more easily than when 
they are actually tackled in the real world; but 
problems in a workers’ school are pretty real. 
There students come into the class from a living 
situation and after the session adjourns they 
return immediately to it. In such a school an 
instructor cannot hide behind a theoretical an- 
swer to a problem which, as he speaks, may be 
gnawing as hunger in a student’s belly. Neither 
can white students in such a class maintain race 
prejudice while they are discussing the economic 
consequences to themselves of such an attitude. 
Economic realities have cut across many other 
traditional barriers of mind and they can break 
through racial prejudice. 

Negroes and white people have to become ac- 
quainted ; they have really to know each other 
well. To do so they ought to meet on equal 
terms around an important question common to 
both groups. The economic problems of Negro 
and white working people are alike ; the solution 
of them depends upon equal cooperation of 
both. White workers cannot protect their own 
economic interests now without, at the same 
time, protecting the same interests of Negro 
workers, and neither can Negroes improve their 
conditions for very long by cutting white stand- 
ards. For salvation both groups have to work 
together and they often do when they are given 
an opportunity. 

I have seen them do so time after time in 
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workers’ education and in the organized strug- 
gles of workers which grow out of it. I saw the 
principle work in several southern cities last 
winter while I was on the staff of the Affiliated 
Schools, and it worked in spite of the Jim Crow 
law and tradition which elsewhere kept the two 
races apart. 

In one community there was a group of eighty 
persons, employed as teachers on the govern- 
ment relief program, who attended our classes. 
Half of them were white, half colored, men and 
women. The races were separated at first with 
two groups because of the law and the attitude 
of the teachers themselves. The discussion sub- 
ject was economics and all the time the race 
question kept bobbing up and was met, in the 
class room, frankly and without emotional fan- 
fares. In that part of the discussion which had 
to do with the remedies, the white teachers saw 
the danger to white work standards in the pres- 
ence in the community of so many underpaid 
Negroes who could not vote, who were unorgan- 
ized, who were afraid to protest and who, be- 
cause they were Negroes, were paid less wages 
for identical work than white workers. 

The white class agreed, theoretically, to the 
injustice of this policy, admitted its danger to 
white standards and went on to another topic. 
As that class came to a close after three months 
of weekly sessions, the relief authority decided 
suddenly to reduce its payroll and summarily 
cut the teaching staff in two. Hundreds of teach- 
ers of both races who had never attended our 
sessions were affected, as well as about fifty per 
cent of our class enrollment. The day of the lay- 
off happened by accident to be the day on which 
the last session of the class met. At its close the 
white group on its own initiative organized a 
Teachers’ Unemployed League to tackle the sit- 
uation. No “outsiders” were present or had any- 
thing to do with steering the group. 

The white teachers in their own meeting ran 
into the Negro problem. Negro teachers were 
also laid off. Here was a theory from the class 
room come to life. The white teachers, who up 
to that moment had never spoken to the Negro 
teachers whose work in the WPA was directed 
from a separate building, sent a committee to the 
Negro meeting and persuaded them, with some 
difficulty, to come into the unemployed organ- 
ization on equal terms with the white teachers. 

There followed a larger meeting of the mixed 
group in a “white” building without any signs 
of segregation inside the hall. Officers were elect- 
ed from the floor, the whole group voting on 
each candidate. The elected officers were equally 
divided between colored and white persons. A 
mixed committee went to call on the relief au- 
thorities and demanded collective bargaining for 
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the whole group. In the South such a procedure 
was unheard of and there was hell to pay. 

The white officers were ridiculed, threatened, 
and treated in the usual manner by the preju- 
diced community. And on the other side of the 
color line, the Negro teachers were “seen” by in- 
fluential leaders of their own race, who did all 
they could to break up the solidarity of the 
group. All the teachers were reinstated in the 
end, but not until they had been tormented and 
attacked on all fronts. 

This experience washed away a lot of preju- 
dice and began to establish interracial friend- 
ships because, for the first time in their lives, 
both groups met on common and equal grounds 
and they did so because of the economic impli- 
cations in the situation. 

In this same city, also, I saw a group of Negro 
dock workers, segregated at first in a study class, 
grow into a mixed local of the Longshoremen’s 
Union. I watched their picket line on the water 
front and saw colored and white men fighting 
in one brotherhood in the common interests of 
all. There were Negro and white strike break- 
ers, violating the union’s orders, protected by 
armed forces of the law, but there were Negroes 
on the picket line too. They were there with 
white workers for economic reasons, but they 
were also contributing to a better interraciai 
condition. In that situation it was workers’ edu- 
cation that helped bring the two races together. 

It was in the South, also, where a huge mass 
meeting called to honor the Secretary of Labor 
was shocked into a queer silence when an im- 
portant labor leader, born and bred in Dixie, 
said, ““We need not mince words about it, the 
Negroes must be organized along with us. To 
delay longer, means doom for all.” It was not 
just an empty phrase either as the record shows. 
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Workers’ education, if it has any value, ¢.n- 
not be separated from the labor movement and 
it is there that racial prejudice eventually mist 
die. Anyone visiting the coal zone of West \ ir- 
ginia can see an example of how the econornic 
predicament of both white and colored miners 
has gotten them around the Jim Crow tradition 
of that state. In the coal fields the men are or- 
ganized in one union. Negro officers of a local, 
dominated in membership often by white men, 
is a commonplace. 

What has happened to race relations in the 
coal industry is also occurring now on southern 
tenant farms. In that situation it is the economic 
factor which is bringing Negro and white share- 
croppers together in a struggle against poverty, 
and they are being welded together in one 
brotherhood, too—not because of religious or 
humanitarian motives but by the hotter fire of 
economic necessity. 

Negroes cannot easily get into all labor unions, 
unfortunately. But Negroes cannot easily get 
into any white society ; and there are many more 
unions which welcome Negroes than there are 
those which reject them. 

In the labor movement the color line disap- 
pears much more quickly than it does elsewhere. 
This is not because white trade unionists are 
very different from white people in general, but 
because the labor movement is intrinsically so- 
cial and to save itself all workers must eventu- 
ally be organized into one family of labor. “I 
am my brother’s keeper,” is an empty phrase 
elsewhere in our culture, in the labor movement 
it is the fundamental law of life. 

Workers’ education provides for labor an edu- 
cative process through which its ideals may be 
completely realized. Naturally, therefore, its 
doors are open wide to Negroes. 


Lines To A Teacher 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


Tnese things I carried with me; bitterness, 
Old grief, and hate that had outworn its day; 
Flapping about my feet in time of stress, 


Tripping me up and getting in my way. 


These things I carried with a prideful pain, 
As wisdom hardly earned and dearly bought. 
They rot in the ditch today, in the sun and rain, 


Beside the highway of your striding thought. 
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@ By OSCAR BARON 


this cannot be anything but propa- 

ganda. It is a study in contrasts. It 
is about School Street and Bronxville, the bot- 
tom and the top. 

Bronxville is a place without poverty, a little 
Westchester County village of six or seven thou- 
sand of our best people. They are people who 
have been carefuly investigated for pedigree and 
position before being admitted to residence. 
They live in splendid houses set back on spa- 
cious lawns and glorious flower-choked gardens, 
in great showy apartment houses done mainly 
in Tudor style. The streets are white and clean 

‘and the sidewalks have lines of fine shade trees. 

In the small and restricted business section the 
shops are as smart as any you will find on Madi- 
son Avenue or Michigan Boulevard or Sunset 
Boulevard; within the shopkeepers and _ their 
clerks are as servile and deferential as slaves. 

The men who live here commute or drive to 
New York offices in Wall Street, on Fifth Ave- 
nue; they write our advertisements and our 
books and publish magazines, they manage the 
big banks and corporations and industries. And 
in the shops of Bronxville their women are 
charming. It is pleasant to look at them and 
to listen to their Back Bay speech, it is refresh- 
ing to be in this littke Utopian community where 
poverty and its attending ugliness have never 
intruded. 

That is Bronxville: Valhalla of the fittest. 

School Street, on the other hand, is a narrow, 
crooked, dismal alley in the Negro section of 
nearby Yonkers. A railroad bridge runs over 
its length, shutting out the sunlight forever and 
the wretchedness of its decrepit houses from the 
sight of God. In front of the houses are fenced 
dirt patches where gardens once bloomed be- 
fore the New York Central came and the white 
folks fled; now tin cans and the assorted junk 
of ancient automobiles cover the earth in the 
manner of slums. The cobblestones in the road- 
way might be charming were it not for the fact 
that the city has never swept them and the dung 
of horses, recent and old, never been removed ; 
as on the sidewalks the excreta of boys and dogs 
challenge the attention of the passerby. 

It is a street where murders have happened 
and knifings occur with the regularity of Mon- 
days. It leads into Brook Street at one end 
where white men and black men rub shoulders 
in whorehouses, and at the other end to the old 
burned ruin of the Orpheum Theatre on Nep- 
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A story that would be actually duplicated in 
the lives of thousands of Negroes if they ever 
got the chance to satisfy their own aspirations 
and yearnings. 


perhan Avenue and the fruit warehouses near- 
by. It is a street where misery lies over all like 
a decaying shroud, where apathy assumes almost 
an aggressive quality. It is School Street, butt 
of the white man’s ten thousand dirty jokes. 
Sarah, the girl who cleaned our rooms regu- 
larly, came from School Street. She was twenty- 
two—perhaps three—at the time she worked for 
us. She was big, quiet and laconic, but an 
Amazon who you felt could handle a man or 
a thief as adroitly as she shifted a dining room 
table about. She was the only girl I have ever 
seen whose shoulders were broader than her hips. 
She did not talk much but she carried herself 
with an ominous efficiency, doubtless drawn 
from the exigencies of School Street life. She 
had a pug nose and a solid jaw but she was not 
at all unattractive. One day she announced her 
marriage and retirement from our employ, and 
for nine years after that I did not see her again. 
It was while I was visiting a friend in Bronx- 
ville recently that I met Sarah walking with a 
little colored girl. At first—-when I had greeted 
her—she seemed not to recognize me, but look- 
ing close at my face she suddenly remembered 
and smiled largely as we shook hands. She 
enquired after those at home and my own wel- 
fare and told me that she and her husband had 
been working for the same family here in Bronx- 
ville ever since leaving Yonkers nine years be- 
fore ; her husband as chauffeur and she as maid. 
As we conversed I noted her good clothes and 
the distinct change in her talk and person— 
as if the dross of School Street had been re- 
fined and the graceful heritage of the white 
folks taken on instead. There was nothing in 
her manner to suggest the deliberateness of 
Mali-Mali; her careful diction and poise seemed 
utterly spontaneous and without artifice. The 
little girl stood off respectfully against a rose 
bush, her hands clutching a tiny red-lacquer 
purse and her eyes fixed dutifully upon Sarah. 
I asked Sarah if the child was hers and she said 
that she was. “Come here, Joyce,” she told 


the girl, and introduced her to me. Joyce 

curtsied as gracefully as a Minuet figure and 

expressed her pleasure at making my acquaint- 

ance—precisely as any white little girl in Bronx- 

ville, given the training of governesses and the 
(Continued on Page 220) 
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@ By W. H. BAREFIELD GORDON 


(The Illinois Youth Administration is offering Negro 
youth a dynamic program of work, recreation, and edu- 
cation which in its magnitude and conception lights 
again in the human breast that spark of faith in the 
American ideal of justice and equality for all mankind.) 


O* May fifth, at the International Amphi- 


theatre of Chicago’s greater Stockyards, 

there opened an Exposition of Illinois 
youth. It was the first American effort to recap- 
ture that spirit of adulation and jovial festivity 
that permeated the Grecian youth in their ef- 
forts to win a laurel crown for excellence in 
poetry, song, drama, gymnastics, and athletics. 
Under the sponsorship of the National Youth 
Administration of [Illinois, all organizations 
working for the mutual welfare and develop- 
ment of youth cooperated in making a great 
show in which we played many a part. 

When the blue, yellow and white spot-lights 
fell across the vast arena of the International 
Amphitheatre for the opening scene of the his- 
torical “Pageant of Youth Through the Ages,” 
a Negro youth, Isaac Johnson,. played a leading 
part as a chieftain of the Mound Builders. At 
the end, when all the youths joined together on 
the field to pledge allegiance to the American 
flag, Negro youth, one-hundred per cent strong, 
were there. 

A two-hundred and fifty voice chorus of Ne- 
gro youths, under the direction of Miss Hortense 
Love, musical project supervisor of the NYA, 
sang twice during the week of May 5th through 
the 10th, rendering, Dett’s “Listen to De Lambs” 
and “The Ole Ark’s a-Movin’,” to tumultuous 
applause. In the dramatic, volley-ball, and ping- 
pong tournaments, we had entrees who went 
to the finals. Many Negro youths competed in 
the Chicago Tribune Olympic Boxing try-out 
held during the exposition. Mr. George Arthur, 
Executive Secretary of the Wabash Y. M. C. A., 
cooperated in sending a girls’ group under the 
direction of Miss Henrine Ward, to exhibit 
Danish gymnastics, and under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Ford, a group of boys to perform 
in a wand drill. Mrs. Mame Mason Higgins, 
Executive Secretary of the South Parkway 
Y. W. C. A., permitted the display of the Hub- 
bard collection of African Art and handicraft 
which had never been previously exhibited. Col- 
lections of pottery, paintings, sculpturing, and 
handicrafts of various kinds from Chicago, 
Cairo, East St. Louis, and other down-state 
communities, well represented the works of 
Negro artists. An exhibition of African handi- 
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A Chicago writer tells of the work of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in Illinois and the 
role that Negro youth are playing in this in- 
teresting phase of New Deal activities. 


crafts under the direction of Charles Dawson 
was outstanding. 


Charles P. Browning 

Mr. William J. Campbell, Illinois State Di- 
rector of the National Youth Administration, 
saw fit to appoint to his staff, in December, 
1935, Charles P. Browning as special advisor of 
state-wide Negro activities. Browning is a winner 
of an American History Scholarship at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and winner of the Smiley 


Scholarship for the outstanding Negro youth in 
the university, also assistant to Prof. T. V. Smith 
of the Department of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity, of whom Mr. Smith says, “he is a young 
fighter for justice and a square deal.”’ Not content 
to remain in his office, Charles Browning, at the 
direction of Mr. Campbell, went out into the 
community of Chicago and over the entire state 
of Illinois surveying the possibilities of youth 
programs. He realized that in Negro communi- 
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NYA Boys at Work in Gardens. A NYA and Community 
Garden Project sponsored by the Springfield (Ill.) 
Urban League 
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YOUTH ON PARADE 


ties many of the social and 
recreational agencies, 
working with Negro youth, 
were not sufficiently staffed 
to supervise the number of 
youth who would be 
brought in through the ac- 
tivities of the NYA. He 
therefore requested and re- 
ceived a staff of supervisors 
to cooperate with many ex- 
isting agencies in directing 
the unemployed youth, 
both relief and non-relief, 
in a dynamic program of 
work, training, and recrea- 
tion. 


Illinois Statistics 

One_ thousand-sixty-five 
Negro boys and girls are 
on high school aid pro- 
grams, earning six dollars 
a month to permit their 
continuance in school. One 
hundred seventy-eight students are on graduate- 
aid funds. Over nine hundred youths not in 
school, and unable to find employment, relief 
and non-relief, are receiving work as game lead- 
ers, choral leaders, typists, stenographers, clerks, 
messengers, handicraft instructors, etc., at earn- 
ings from nineteen to twenty-five dollars a 
month. 


NYA Training School 

In Chicago the National Youth Administra- 
tion established a Resident School for Girls in 
which 100 young women from all parts of the 
state were given three months’ training in com- 
munity leadership. Fifteen Negro girls were 
selected to take the course. All the girls had at 
least two years of high school education, and 
several had attended college. Instructions were 
given in household arts, first aid, care of chil- 
dren, music, dancing, physical education, and 
group recreation. In addition to the tuition, the 
scholarship for each girl included room and 
board for the school term and a half-dollar a 
week pocket money. 


Down State Activities 

The five girls from Chicago were given em- 
ployment in Chicago on NYA projects, the 
other ten returned to their homes about the 
state, to work in various communities on the 
NYA programs. A notable feature of this resi- 
dent school was the inclusion of white and Negro 
girls from segregated communities in down-state 
I!linois. Inter-racial cooperation was created 


Dr. Preston Bradley, National NBC radio lecturer, speaking to Youth at NYA Forum, 
held at International Amphitheatre during the Illinois Exposition of Youth, May 5-10 


when these girls willingly and cheerfully dwelt 
together and worked together harmoniously, 
thereby carrying back to their various communi- 
ties a newer understanding of fellowship. 


In East St. Louis, two graduates of the NYA 
school are conducting a splendid program at 
community centers, sponsored by the local 
churches, women’s clubs and other youth wel- 
fare agencies, putting special stress on health, 
education, and fuller use of leisure time. 


In Joliet, another graduate is assisting and 
carrying out a recreation program. Community 
centers and recreation work employ Negro youth 
in Peoria, Rockford, and Waukegan. In 
Robbins, the all Negro community of Illinois, 
a library and play-lot, under the direct super- 
vision of the community council, has NYA youth 
supplying the necessary personnel for carrying 
out the program. With the cooperation of NYA 
youth in Springfield a community farm has 
been developed under the sponsorship of the 
Springfield Urban League of which Mr. 
William Ashby is Executive Secretary. 


Chicago's Activities 

In Chicago proper, over fifty-five organiza- 
tions are cooperating with the NYA program. 
The Chicago Urban League was one of the 
pioneers in the program of work and recrea- 
tion for Negro youth. Now, over ninety are su- 
pervised on various Urban League projects. On 
the Urban League Community Improvement 
Project, over 30 youths are assisting trained su- 
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pervisors in organizing neighborhood clubs and 
“interest” and “play” groups. 

At the South Side Boys’ Club, NYA Project 
Supervisor Edward Johnson, in cooperation with 
Director B. B. Church, is sponsoring an extended 
program of all boys’ activities. A crew of boys 
are being trained to work as game leaders on the 
ten lots that have been cleaned off and granted 
to boys of the Boys’ Club for outdoor summer 
games which will be supervised on these lots. 
Among the various activities that will be con- 
ducted are: volley-ball teams, soft-ball, horse- 
shoes, and boxing. 

Madame Marjorie Stewart Joyner, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Mme. C. J. Walker Company, sev- 
eral months ago opened the Walker NYA Recre- 
ational Center with fifteen educational and recre- 
ational classes. In the course of one evening, the 
large room, that was previously a dine and dance 
restaurant, contained four groups, ranging in age 
from five to twenty-five years, all seriously striv- 
ing to master the intricacies of the tap dance; 
two exciting games of table tennis; and, in the 
center, ladies calmly weaving hand rugs. Mr. 
Charles C. Dawson, NYA artist, has an enthusi- 
astic group of youths designing placards for 
Health and Cleanliness. In cooperation with the 
National Campaign for Safety, they are also 
making posters pleading for caution against 
traffic toll.. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Perhaps many causes of juvenile delinquency 
may be traced to the uncontrolled desire of 
youth to procure money for trivial trinkets. 
Among the personal testimonies written by 
youths on the NYA projects was one by a lad 
who had been a problem because of delin- 
quency. He stated, “the money I earn by work- 
ing on the NYA helps me pay on a set of box- 
ing gloves and a writing desk.” Twenty-five 
youths who are, or who were on probation, have 
been placed without any special consideration 
on the NYA Project as Assistant Supervisors. 
They are laudably directing their work. 


Vocational Guidance 

In cooperation with the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service and the Adult Education program, 
the NYA of Illinois has instituted a program of 
vocational guidance for youth. Over eighteen 
full time Negro workers are engaged in 
counselling and adjusting Negro youth to the 
modern economic scene. 


Special Advisors 

In order to further assure Negro youth of an 
impartial program, Mr. William J. Campbell 
appointed to his state Advisory Board, Dr. 
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M. QO. Bousfield, a national director of the 
Urban League, President of the Chicago Leavue, 
and Associate Director for Medical Service of 
the Rosenwald Fund, as well as Miss Amelia 
Sears, vice-president of the Chicago Urban 
League. The city advisors to counsel Mr. Brown- 
ing in carrying out his program are: Mrs. Mary 
Smith, teacher; Mrs. Ada McKinley, commun- 
ity worker; Mr. Claude Barnett, recently ap- 
pointed head of Provident Hospital; Mr. Fra- 
zier Lane and Mr. Howard Gould, members of 
the Chicago Urban League staff; Mr. Anthony 
Overton, owner of the Chicago Bee; Mr. Jacob 
Tipper, owner of the Chicago World; Mr. 
Robert S. Abbott, owner of the Chicago De- 
fender ; Mr. George Arthur, Executive Secretary 
of the Wabash Y. M. C. A.; Rev. Richard C. 
Keller, of Pilgrim Baptist Church; Alice Crol- 
ley, teacher and social worker, and Dr. T. V. 
Smith of the University of Chicago. 


Youths’ Testimony 

Nothing better explains the reactions of youth 
to the program of the NYA than the following 
testimony submitted by Chester Allen among the 
hundreds that came in from Illinois youth: 

“To youth belongs the future! We have all 
accepted this statement as a fact but the ques- 
tion in the minds of young people, during this 
present economic crisis, is what kind of a future 
will it be?” 

“The coming of our present depression made 
the future look very dark for young people. We 
debated among ourselves the outcome. We asked 
each other such questions as ‘why waste money 
on higher education? Where will we find jobs? 
to other means to secure it.” 

“The coming of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration answered all these questions. Those pre- 
pared for skilled labor were given skilled labor 
to do. The idle youths were taken off the streets 
and put to work doing useful things. It showed 
us who really needed the money, that we 
weren't forgotten people, and it provided us 
with jobs. Many probably would have resorted 
to other means to secure it.” 

“T am grateful because I secured an income. 
I, like many other youths, had reached the end 
of the rope. I am learning to be useful. In the 
time-keeping department, we must do our ut- 
most to give everyone a square deal. The finan- 
cial end teaches me promptness and accuracy 
which are very essential to the business world, 
and I know from my contact with the officials 
of the NYA of Illinois that it will be necessary 
for me to acquire some essential skill which is 
still purchased through sacrifice, and fulfilled in 
service to the community.” 
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A Lamentation 


@ By W. L. SMITH 


another teacher. I am a Negro, economic- 

ally inferior. I go to school for months 
without any money. I owe the bursar for my 
keep. Only twenty-five cents have I had to 
end during the past three weeks. When I need 
a clean shirt I wash it myself, while all around 
me I see the effects of money. A beautiful car 
goes purring by with unleashed power. A boy 
and a girl are inside. They laugh. I laugh 
too, | am happy just like they are. | 

Sometimes I walk down the street at night. 
The lights of the store windows attract me. 
Sweaters, shoes, suits, shirts. I pass a jewelry 
store-—watches, rings, beautiful trinkets. Ahead 
of me there stands a girl and boy in front of a 
furniture store. Beds, dressing tables, chairs, a 
radio, soft lights. They walk on. A real estate 
sign twinkles “Own your own home.” |I see her 
press his arm as his shoulders droop, they walk 
into the night. I pass a bank, cold gray stone, 
barred windows, wheels on a large vault, beside 
it a guard sits and reads under a shaded light. 
There is enough money there to give me all the 
things I saw in the windows, and the boy and 
girl too, who are disappearing down the street, 
to fill out the cheeks of that poor fellow on the 
corner with his coat fastened close about his 
neck to keep out the evening chill, to take away 
the tin cup and yellow pencils of the beggar and 
send him to a home and companionship. Life 
seems to be made up wrong. If it does not add 
to our riches, it should not add.to our desires. 

I walk back to the campus. Sometimes I pass 
a house, it looks warm and contented inside and 
I wonder how much it costs in ideals to live like 
that. I imagine it is a stupendous price. The 
Administration building looks so ‘inadequate. Its 
own shadows seem as if it is trying to hide it. In 
it I have absorbed a_ smattering of | his- 
tory, English, education, ecénomics, philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, biology, mathematics, chem- 
istry, voice culture, and physical education. I 
small the “lab” all day. 

Our little library of some hundred volumes is 
crowded into two rooms on the second floor. 
Behind the Administration building is the Din- 
ing Halli where three times a day we have food. 
A lot of calories and vitamins thrown together 
with no sense of proportion or values. 

In front of me is the dormitory where I live 
and ponder over the future. I have a paper to 
write in Public Speaking about “What Negro 
History Week Means To Me,” but I have never 


Tix educational system is about to make 
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A young Negro graduate who has come to 
the end of college training looks backward— 
then forward to his future as a teacher. 


thought of it. I know what somebody else said 
they thought of it. I will write that. There is 
something else in me that cries for expression, 
but I can’t write it. Sometimes I think I have it, 
but it eludes me. It must be bigger than the 
language I speak, but some day I will write it. 
Tonight I give up and go to bed and think of 
home and wonder why I am not there now in 
my big wooden bed with the picture of Christ 
over it, and the writing table by its side—a 
present received when I finished High School. 

I am only the third generation from slavery. 
My great-grandfather was the miller for his 
master. He used to grind corn for a man who 
could read and write, and in exchange the man 
taught his children to read and write. After free- 
dom my grandmother was too close to the soil 
to teach her children to read and write. But then 
the flood came and destroyed everything. My 
aunt had to leave my grandmother to work. 
She made enough money to pay her way as high 
as the ninth grade, but she can spell as well as 
I can, and I am about to finish college. I guess 
she didn’t want me to get up at 5 o’clock every 
morning. She wanted me to know the luxury of 
leisure, to lie in bed and see a sunrise on week 
days. She wanted me to have a chance. Negroes 
have a peculiar way of expressing themselves. 
They seem to really say what they mean. If 
they were Ph.D.’s in letters, they couldn’t 
have stated it better. A chance! an unexpected 
event, probability, opportunity, fortune, casual, 
to happen—all a chance! 

Bob hasn’t got a chance. He was my child- 
hood pal. They didn’t send him to school. He 
didn’t like being penned in a classroom all day. 
He didn’t like books. He wasn’t curious about 
the why of things—so he went to work. He ran 
errands in stores, until he was old enough to 
enter domestic service, and then he was for- 
tunate «nough to be hired by a family which 
had become rich in the great boom. He earned 
and saved—bought a car with a radio. Tired 
from working all day, he rides and listens to 
music from jazz bands and is happy. He bought 
a home; a big two-story thing in the best Negro 
residential section. It has deep rugs on the floor, 
over-stuffed furniture, radio, piano, soft lights. 
A large dining room with a big table and chan- 
delier over it. A service set as fine as to be found 
in the homes of the wealthy white families. He 
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learned all about these things from contacts with 
people who are used to them. Now he drives a 
commercial truck of his own. He didn’t have a 
chance, but he made good without it. Some day 
he might even have more of the material things 
than he has at present. 


But he lives in a world which he sees. He 
has never known the deep contentment that 
comes from books. He can not stay in a room 
by himself. He must have people around. He 
must be continually doing something. He is an- 
other one of the fast diminishing groups—the 
old Negro. He has a definite place in society, a 
concept of the old sociology. But I am a misfit, 
a novelty, something like the jig-saw puzzle, 
kind of a toy until I justify myself. 


Just like the urge to have something to wor- 
ship justifies religion. I contrast myself with 
Bob. I don’t grudge him the things he has 
earned. I have earned something too. I have 
earned the peace of mind that allows me to be 
content with the company of myself. To sit in 
the silence of my room and lose myself in the 
companionship of a philosopher, a poet, a novel- 
ist, or a prophet. I have earned the knowl- 
ledge that aids me in understanding the 
present by what I have learned of the past. To 
respect truth and search for it. I love the power 
that comes from gazing at a star, or a blade of 
grass and relating the things I have learned to 
them. 


There are great colleges and universities that 
offer deeper mysteries and their secrets. But 
I am a Negro. I can not go to the institutions 
offering higher learning in my mother state. 
And I belong to an economically inferior group. 
I am not financially able to enter northern 
schools which would welcome me, although my 
skin is tinted by dark pigmentation. There are 
thousands of Negroes like me who are voicing 
their dissatisfaction until at last we will focus 
a unity of protest in a strong hoarse sob. We are 
gradually working ourselves up to an imperial 
and magnificent moment when we will make a 
unified effort to combat those strange customs 
and traditions that prompt not the swelling 
ecstacy that is the birthright of every youth, but 
a wretched brooding weariness and a sense of 
non-fulfillment. I know that there is some frus- 
tration that I live under. Led on by unspeakable 
memories I am going to try and search for the 
flaw. 


I will never even defend myself harshly un- 
less forced. But believing that evolution is the 
process by which chance works, orderly and sys- 


A LAMENTATION 


tematically I shall try to move the shadow acrog 
my pathway that turns me from my hiches 
purpose and leaves a feeling of bitter awe. 

The young Negro is often misunderstood. He 
gets credit for being a Negro but not for being 
young. They say we should be young Negroes, 
but with the philosophy of our fathers. We have 
tried their systems and found they do not work, 
So we are being forced to erect our own. 

It is different from that of our fathers. Yes. 
vastly different. But it has to be, to meet ade- 
quately the changed conditions in which we live. 
If the young Negro would only be given the 
credit for being young as well as a Negro! Youth 
lives not in memories, but in visions. He is moti- 
vated by the visions of ideals further off than 
King Arthur’s Court. He is searching for that 
which is true, beautiful and good. The entire 
routine of existence sings with it. There is noth- 
ing in the world but love, honor, glory, and 
fulfillment. And heedless of the warnings of old- 
er men who have found that there are other 
things in life besides a song, that when one lives 
it to the limits there is a sob, youth will often 
sacrifice self and others on the altar of Truth. 

Everything must have its end. To the novel 
there is the conclusion, to my college career, 
graduation. So in a blast of sound, it ends for 
me, and I go out to face the world. The world 
that I have been told that waits for me with 
open arms. During four years I have been learn- 
ing the principles of success, but I know that 
some of them are false and I have not let them 
make for me illusions. And now if life tricks 
me, I will not let it disillusion me for I have no 
piles of sand for circumstance and time to blow 
over. I want to find a work in which I will fit 
and not be selfish with what I have learned. I 
want instead to help those around me who have 
not been so fortunate. And if I meet Bob and 
there still is a common ground on which we can 
meet, I am going to tell him about some of the 
things I have learned. I will try to introduce him 
to the great worid of books, so that when the 
novelty wears off the new Negro he will not be 
a misfit as I am now. 

I know I will have to be a lot better than 
those on the outside. For experience, life’s great- 
est teacher, has taught them more than they 
have learned. I know that I should have stored 
away within my head, more knowledge than I 
possess if the destiny of children in their plastic 
years is to be placed in my hands. 

So—with a cynical smile and a deep calcula- 
tion of what is before me I go. The educational 
system is about to make another teacher. 
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@ By ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


the April Opportunity, Mr. S. A. Haynes, 
of the Philadelphia Tribune, tells us of the 
plight of Negro seamen in many of the seaports 
of the world. We must concur with Mr. Haynes 
in most of his analysis and, as he has indicated, 
the majority of these ex-seamen who “are now 
cking out a miserable existence as underpaid 
longshoremen and habitues of the waterfront” 
_ “constitute an integral part of the world’s 
social and economic order.” It is true that there 
is injustice in the black seamen’s “ostracism from 
the high seas,” but whether or not the matter 1s 
worthy of challenge is highly problematical. The 
discussion of this problem gives rise to some fun- 
damental and worthwhile questions which in- 
volve the future outlook for seagoing persons. 
It is a questionable fact that the sea as a calling 
now offers the opportunity for the ex-sailor that 
is presented even by the most menial jobs ashore. 
The condition of the seamen is slowly being im- 
proved and the outcome of the Geneva Maritime 
Conference of last year may, at some later date, 
find them on a basis more comparable to that 
of other workers. The credit for much of this 
must go to “The Old Man of the Sea,” Andrew 
Faruseth, President of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, who has been fighting the battle 
since the days of “crimping” and “shanghaing.” 
Yet the working conditions with which sailors 
are forced to contend, are still abominable and 
this is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that 
labor turn-over on American ships is in the 
neighborhood of 25 or 30 per cent. Those who 
have followed the history of the Morro Castle 
disaster, realize that such things occur as a result 
of “hiring inexperienced men at low wages.””! 
In the ranks of the white longshoremen of the 
country, one may find more and better sailors 
than those who are now in our Merchant Ma- 
rine and passenger service for the reason that 
they have become disgusted with the virtual 
slavery that exists while aboard ship. 


[' an enlightening and interesting article in 


Today, ships are operated by crews who 
learned their seamanship like Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Admiral of the Queen’s Navee,” “Post 
Card Sailors,’—the “old Salts” call them. They 
go to sea with a new suitcase and buy postcards 


1The Nation—-March 25, 1936. Editorial, page 366. 


Should the “Forgotten Men of 
Sea” Stay Ashore? 


» » » 


An answer to an article by S. A. Haynes— 
“Forgotten Men of the Sea"—published in 
the April issue. Robert Francis, a student of 
maritime conditions, advises Negroes to stay 
ashore. 


at each port to send to their friends back home. 
Many of them are irresponsible boys in quest of 
adventure, or older individuals of like degree. 

Mr. Haynes says: “Three decades ago, when 
ocean travel was not the lucrative enterprise it 
is now; when the great clippers and sailing ves- 
sels of the seven seas were at the height of their 
glory ; when ocean liners were yet in swaddling 
bands, and cargo contracts, smuggling and con- 
traband were the chief sources of revenue; 
steamship companies in Europe, the Americas 
and Africa took pleasure in signing on Negro 
crews—the Negro seaman was a welcome guest 
at shipping offices and in all ports of commerce 
and trade” ; but, as a poet has said, “Earth will 
not see such ships as those again.” He might 
have added: “Neither will it see such sailors.” 

An interesting observation is that the decline 
in the use of Negro seamen is parallel with the 
decline in the use of the sailing vessel. There is 
here an implicit tribute to the Negro seaman. 
Notice the fact that with the decrease in the 
amount of skill, courage and physical ability oc- 
casioned by the ascendancy of the steam-vessel, 
there has been a decrease in the demand for the 
black sailor. In the days of wooden ships and 
iron men, the Negro seaman was to be seen in 
any seaport, but in these days of wooden men 
and iron ships, the demand for the easier, less 
hazardous jobs has so increased that the colored 
man is forced out by competition. Surely it is a 
compliment to the Negro that when the going 
was hard, he was in demand, but as it became 
easier, he was replaced by others. 

The black seaman did not quit the sea for 
the same reason old tars of other races have. 
As Mr. Haynes so aptly shows, he was forced 
to become a “landlubber,” while less experi- 
enced and less capable workers were given the 
jobs. Had economic pressure not motivated the 
change, he would probably have continued to 
“go down to the sea in ships” because it is harder 
for him to find decent work ashore. 

The question is: Has he gained or lost? In 
the first place, it must be recalled that no group 
has been more affected by progress than has the 
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seafaring class. The seaman who was once the 
original ‘Jack-of-all-trades” is now merely a 
sea-going laborer. In the days of the sailing 
vessel, it had been necessary to go aloft in a 
storm and repair rigging or do a number of 
other most dangerous tasks. A sailor could mend 
a pair of shoes or do a multitude of similar 
things in a facile manner. Today, however, 
cleaning and scrubbing consume most of his time 
and his other duties are not much more involved. 
That is the reason the result is sometimes dis- 
astrous when an emergency does arise on a ship 
in mid-ocean. The greater percentage of pres- 
ent-day sailors are not sailors—they are workers 
on board ships. This is not true of some foreign 
countries which still train sailors in the old-time 
way. Sailors are still more subject to the whims 
of their superiors than are any other laboring 
group because of the very nature of work on 
shipboard. If they are abused by their superiors, 
they cannot quit until they get in port, and that 
hinges upon the articles under which they have 
been signed on. A Negro in a crew now has a 
more difficult time than formerly because it was 
skill and ability that made him respected by his 
shipmates ; while now, he is just another laborer 
and a black one at that. Of course, we 
realize it presents the oppressed seamen of other 
races with the opportunity to feel superior to 
some one else. 

In view of the foregoing, it were probably the 
better part of valor for the black man to stay 
away from marine occupations. 

Another entirely different aspect of the whole 
question is the relationship of the sailor to the 
family unit. The position of the families of 
steadily employed laborers in our industrial sys- 
tem is none too secure. Very few of them make 
enough to support a group of five on a health 
and decency standard. 

The average sailor has never made sufficient 
wages to support any kind of a family. This is 
the main reason why many of them do not 
marry. Hence, it might be for his improvement 
that the Negro has forsaken the sea. In the case 
of those sailors who have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of a family, many of these 
families are forced to supplement their income 
in other ways. Much the same thing is true of 
the families of seamen as is true of those of 
longshoremen. The “wife toiling at underpaid 
employment to keep her home, but finally losing 
strength and hope, and letting her family drift 
to improvidence and misery; and the children 
ill-nourished and ill-cared for, driven into blind- 
alley employment, and forming as they grow up, 
a new generation of casuals.” 


2 Bullock, S. S. and Lascelles, E. C. P. “Dock Labor 
and Decasualization”—London, 1924, Ch. VIII. 


SHOULD THE “FORGOTTEN MEN OF THE SEA” STAY ASHORE? 


Beyond the inadequate income is the truism 
that a sailor is not a good husband. He is not, 
because he must, of necessity, spend most of 
his time away from home. The man may haye 
all of the attributes that are necessary for the 
successful carrying out of the role of husband, 
but the fact that he is absent so much means 
that companionship is lacking. One of the mos 
necessary elements for successful family life js 
companionship. A seaman is really a stranger 
to his family. Indeed, there are grounds fo; 
arguing that they (the seamen), should not 
marry. This being the case, one may wonder 
if the Negro seaman has lost so much in being 
barred from the sea. Mayhap this is an example 
of discrimination that will be to the advantage 
of the race. 

Most of the romance and beauty left the sea 
when the famous Clippers were replaced by 
steamships. No modern vessels can compare in 
grandeur with such famous vessels as the 
“Sovereign of the Seas,” or the greatest Clip- 
per of them all, “The Northern Light.” The 
Negro left the sea at the time when the Clippers 
left—he took a conspicuous role in the days of 
glory and daring. During these early days, there 
were Negro skippers in charge of well-known 
sailing vessels. An example of this is the case of 
Captain Shorey, who was in command of one 
of the best-known whalers that sailed out of San 
Francisco Bay. He shipped an entire Negro 
crew. Today, what chance does a black man 
have to get into a cabin, except to clean it? 
All things considered, is it not better that we 
look away from the sea? 


A bit more of subjective observation may be 
excused at this time. These comments were 
written because of a definite interest aroused by 
Mr. Haynes's article. The above analysis comes 
as a result of conclusions occasioned by some 
study of seamen in the United States generally 
and those of the Pacific Coast in particular. 


It is hoped that these observations will be 
provocative of further discussion which may 
prove to be instructive. Seamen, like longshore- 
men, have not been subjected to economic and 
sociological discussions as have other groups of 
workingmen. There is a definite need for such 
study because it is as the result thereof that the 
conditions of laborers are improved. (For in- 
stance, it was Upton Sinclair's book, “The 
Jungle,” that caused the governmental investi- 
gation of the Packing Industry which resulted 
in the Pure Food and Meat Inspection Acts of 
1906, and gave status to the workers in that 
industry.) But until such a change is forced on 
the ship-operators, it would be well for the 
Negro to stay on land “and never go to sea.” 
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@ By THYRA J. EDWARDS 
G ese years ago a distinguished agricul- 


turist from Tuskegee Institute was pres- 

ented to the secretary of the Negro Branch 
y. M. C. A. at Gary, Indiana. The secretary, 
recently migrated from Texas, looked up at his 
tall, broad shouldered visitor, acknowledged the 
introduction, and added, facetiously, “Alabama, 
ch, where there are the meanest white folks in 
the world.” 

“The meanest white folks and the meanest 
Negroes,” was the agriculturist’s unperturbed 
rejoinder. “Throughout the States I have found 
that the Negro community is in every instance 
a parallel reflection of the local white com- 
munity. The variation is in degree only. The 
essential social pattern is the same.” 

Briefly this simple incident points the unten- 
ability of the thesis posed rather generally by 
Negro students and studenis of the Negro in 
treating the Negro as an isolated phenomenor 
rather than an integral unit of the community 
and national life. Any premise that sets apart 
certain attitudes, reactions and behavior pat- 
terns as particularly and peculiar to any one 
racial or cultural group, be it Negro, Aryan or 
Jewish, is sociologically and anthropologically 
unsound. There are no particular Negro emo- 
tions, reactions, or rhythms patterned by race 
exclusively. Unemployed Negroes and_ their 
families do not suffer a particularized hunger 
and exposure, nor do they react to it in a par- 
ticular Negro fashion. 

Unemployment has become, except for the 
Soviet Union, universal in extent. For the past 
seven years a very considerable segment of the 
American population has been sustained by 
public funds administered as Direct Relief, or as 
Work Relief Projects. In December 1935 there 
were, according to the conservative estimates 
of the American Federation of Labor, 11,401,- 
000 employable persons in the United States 
separated from gainful employment.’ Mass 
unemployment of Negroes became acute by 
1927 and by 1929 there were 300,000 employ- 
able Negroes separated from employment. A 
number which has continued to rise. The per- 
centage of Negroes in this category usually ex- 
ceeds the whites by from 30 per cent to 60 per 


'. In January 1935 there were 13,058,215 unem- 
ployed, according to A. F. of L. figures. These figures 
are of necessity conservative since in the United States 
there are no central Labor Exchanges or Federal mach- 
inery for a continual and accurate check of unem- 
ployment figures. 


Attitudes of Negro Families on Relief 


—ANOTHER OPINION 


An analysis of the questions raised by Profes- 
sor Newell D. Eason in an article—" Attitudes 


of Negro Families on Relief," December 


“Opportunity.” 


cent. There is a similar disproportion in the re- 
lief population. Negroes constitute 9.4 per cent 
of the population while comprising 18.4 per 
cent of all relief cases, 17.8 per cent of all the 
Negroes in America being maintained by Pub- 
lic Relief funds.* At present the Negro Relief 
population is 3,864,000. 
And what is the source of this desperate dis- 
proportion between the Negro population and 
the Negro Relief population in relation to the 
total American population and the total Amer- 
ican Relief population? It is generally recog- 
nized that the Negro, as a marginal and a 
minority group, suffers intenser employment 
hazards through discrimination in wages, in 
work allotment and in the disbursement of Re- 
lief. There is a_ prevailing sentiment that 
Negroes should not be hired as long as there are 
white men without jobs. There are in addition 
other basic factors: the introduction of machin- 
ery into unskilled functions formerly predomin- 
antly performed by Negroes has displaced a 
mass of Negro workers; the reduction of pro- 
duction in the automotive and steel industries 
in which large numbers of Negroes were em- 
ployed, has displaced other thousands ; cessation 
of activity in building construction which pre- 
viously absorbed a great bloc of Negro skilled 
and unskilled labor; the reduction of incomes 
of families employing numbers of servants and 
the widespread use of electrical household 
machinery has thrown domestic servants on the 
labor market. The disappearance of small busi- 
ness into which category all Negro business fell, 
has not only created unemployment but de- 
stroyed and blasted the hope of a separate 
“Negro economy.” The destitution of the south- 
ern farm population affects some 2,000,000 
Negro farmers, largely share croppers and ten- 
ant farmers. And the government’s removal of 
acreage from cotton cultivation has increased 
the destitution and intensified the insecurity of 
this group. 
Even in the more liberal urban centers there 
is discrimination and segregation in the assign- 


2. These figures are taken from “Incidence Upon the 
Negro” by Charles S. Johnson, The American Journal 
of Sociology, May 1935. Relief statistics of 1933 used 
as the percentage base for computation. 
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ment of Negroes to certain work projects and 
to camps. Chicago uses the Batavia Camp, ex- 
clusively for white men. There are exclusive 
“white” projects. 

Now after seven years, Unemployment and 
Unemployment Relief can no longer be class- 
ified as emergencies. Yet Federal and local gov- 
ernments continue establishing temporary pro- 
cedures, made work, and work programs of a 
few months’ life span only. Such procedure is 
mere wishful thinking. For as distasteful as 
are unemployment and relief to the American 
temperament and to the American philosophy 
of individual thrift and industry and individual 
success the permanency of unemployment and 
the problem of caring for the unemployed popu- 
lation are now recognized and accepted by the 
American public. 

If indeed then, the Negro, in the face of these 
preponderous odds, has recognized the potential 
permanence of sustained unemployment and 
has adjusted his attitudes to the enigma of want 
and suffering in the midst of an abundance 
ruthlessly destroyed under government author- 
ity, then he has displayed an astuteness that ex- 
ceeds and anticipates that of the finance capital- 
ists and the political administrators who con- 
tinue tampering and pottering with half meas- 
ures. For there is doubtful virtue in the gesture 
of pacing the sidewalks in a futile search for 
jobs that do not exist. 

Despite this it is notable that men and women 
on relief beg for and accept jobs, project and 
work relief assignments—even when the wage 


ATTITUDES OF NEGRO FAMILIES ON RELIEF 


These men, eagerly accepting any kind of 
work under any kind of circumstances, repr. 
sent a trend, not a phenomenon. At the Amer. 
ican Association of Social Workers’ Delegate 
Conference in Washington, February 14th, Mr. 
Roslyn Serota, Junior supervisor of the County 
Relief Board of Philadelphia, Pa., reported that 
and impartial study of four urban centers dis. 
closed that a very small proportion of job refusal 
(by the unemployed) are without justification, 
Physical disability, inability to perform the job 
offered, current employment, substandard 
wages are revealed as ‘the common reasons for 
job refusals. Philadelphia has used a Job Re. 
fusal committee to define a bona-fide work 
offer and a “justifiable” refusal, and to hear 
complaints.* Before presuming to indict the un. 
employed such boards of impartial hearing 
should be set up in every community dispensing 
to large units of the unemployed. 

“They were on the whole,” complains Mr, 
Newell Eason, referring to Negro families on 
Relief, “averse to any suggestion of self help.” 

Well, Watts, California, is remote from the 
experience and knowledge of* the bulk of the 
American population. But in Chicago—the sec- 
ond city in the world for Negro population— 
the self-help efforts among Negroes are bravely 
defiant. 5 

Last year a congested strip of Chicago’s Black 
Belt comprising approximately nine city blocks 
and containing 1,349 households, a total of 


3 See: The Compass, February, 1936, page 10. 


offered is the mere equivalent of their re- 
lief budgets. It restores some of their self 
respect to handle cash and to purchase di- 
rect and be able to shop about without the 
Stigma and discrimination attendant upon 
buying on disbursing orders. 


With the establishment of the Works 
Progress Administration this job-eager at- 
titude repeated itself. A few men have re- 
fused jobs under slight pretexts. But the 
great number have anxiously accepted jobs, 
any kind of jobs, most of them at the ridic- 
ulous wage of $55.00 a month for full time. 
In large families this amount was cruelly 
below even the relief budget and families 
suffered the delays attendant upon cases 
being reopened for supplementation. Men 
went to these jobs often so poorly clad 
that “unsocially minded” foremen sent 
them home off the outdoor jobs. Waiting 
rooms in some relief stations displayed a 
gruesome exhibit of crisping, cracked, froz- 
en ears, bleeding hands and swollen, frost 
bitten feet. 


(Photo by Maurice R. Roberts) 
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4422 individual souls was intensively studied 
and analyzed. There was the accustomed run 
of ice cream and water melon venders and win- 
dow washers and news hawkers. And in addi- 
tion, up and down the walks were fish vendors, 
carrying long strings of perch hanging from 
their backs or pushing their “catch” in rude 
carts converted from discarded baby carriages. 
The “junk men” had the middle of the street. 
These latter have hitched themselves to carts 
which they have built out of wheels, usually 
found on dump heaps, and irregular scraps of 
board gotten from some building in the process 
of demolition. 

A conversation with the fish vendor disclosed 
this: “Three pounds for two bits, Miss. But 
sometimes I walk all day to sell three pounds. 
They’s so many o’ us on the street, we jus’ 
‘cuttin’ each other’s tho’ts. I works wid a part- 
ner. A white fellow from the West Side. He 
stays out to de Lake and sets the nets and catch 
‘em, an’ I walk up an’ down an’ sells ’em. I 
gets a quarter outta ev’y dollar I sells. But 
fish don’ bite ev’y day, Miss. *Pends on how de 
wind blowin. Ef it ain’t blowin’ yo’ way it 
jus sweep de fish out toward de middle o’ de 
Lake an dey don’ bite. Fish don’ bite ev’y 
day.” 

Behind the stone facade of the building down 
the street a colony of unemployed men and wo- 
men have drifted in and settled. The building 
appears gruesomely debauched. Outside doors 
have disappeared so that it stands open always. 
Window apertures are stuffed with rags, old 
clothes, cardboard, wire netting, wooden doors, 
anything at hand. A side entrance formerly 
protected by a door is now barricaded by rusted 
bed springs, stoves and scraps of iron. Through- 
out the floors are rotted and in places broken 
out. On the stairways windows have become 
only great gaps where the cold packs in. All 
electric wiring has been torn out, all gas piping 
stripped. Various styles and sizes of coal stoves 
are used in the different individual “quarters.” 
In the absence of flues these, are piped through 
holes cut through to the outer walls of the 
building. Passing on the outside when several 
“quarters” have fires the adjoining vacant lot 
is a series of smoke puffs at various heights and 
levels, 
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Mr. Eason bemoans the wane of parental 
authority and the loss of prestige by the father. 
He cites the miserable example of Mr. S. cling- 
ing to the last vestige of medieval male domi- 
nance by arbitrarily denying the necessary milk 
to undernourished Billie even when the money 
had been especially provided for this. His sole 
explanation, “the visitor has allowed the money 
but your father refuses to buy the milk!” That 
is the strongest indictment of the contemporary 
family pattern. Parental rule by blind, un- 
reasoning might of authority bulwarked by 
school, pulpit, press and by the mores, and 
ultimately conquered by Relief! 


For in the past the complete economic de- 
pendence of women upon their husbands, chil- 
dren upon their parents, and in turn in sick- 
ness and old age, parents upon their children 
has tended to warp every fine, free impulse in 
familial relationships. It has created the nag- 
ging wife wheedling an underpaid husband for 
the little luxuries of life which his inadequate 
wage cannot provide. It has created the de- 
mand upon older sisters and brothers to sacrifice 
their own education to help support younger 
sisters and brothers. 


And so instead of decrying this overthrow of 
the tyrant-parent the sociologist should rather 
hasten the day when in addition sickness and in- 
validity insurance, a comprehensive unemploy- 
ment insurance act and adequate assistance for 
the aged will relieve the burden of poor rela- 
tions on other poor relations. 


The fact is that professional social workers 
have been in intimate daily contact with large 
segments of the unemployed population for 
more than five years now. They have had con- 
tinual access to the case records of thousands 
of these families. They are thus in possession 
of the facts to expose and explode these hair 
trigger conclusions branding the unemployed 
as maligners, chiselers and indolent and hope- 
less parasites. Instead of the too ready indict- 
ment of the unemployed condemnation should, 
it would seem, be directed against the political 
economy that creates these conditions of mass 
unemployment and its attendant malnutrition, 
disease, overcrowding, immorality, delinquency 
and family disintegration. 
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TWO NEGRO POETS 


@ By STERLING A. BROWN 


BLACK THUNDER, by Arna Bontemps. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


BLACK MAN'S VERSE, by Frank Marshall Davis, 
Chicago: The Black Cat Press. $3.00. 


Black Thunder is a poet’s novel. Mr. Bon- 
temps, who has written eloquent poetry and cre- 
ated the winning Little Augie in God Sends 
Sunday, now turns to the historical novel, giv- 
ing a moving account of Gabriel’s rebellion in 
the Virginia of 1800. His choice of subject is as 
wise as his treatment is skillful. To the few 
historical re-creations of the Negro of the past 
that escape the shadow of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Black Thunder now comes as an honorable ad- 
dition. 

Gabriel, the strongest slave of Henrico Coun- 
ty, is courageous as well, and has a man’s yearn- 
ing: “I been studying about freedom a heap, 
me. I heard a plenty folks talk and I listened 
a heap. . . . Something keep telling me that 
anything what’s equal to a gray squirrel wants 
to be free.” When Bundy is brutally killed by a 
planter, Gabriel decides to act. The minds of 
the Negroes have been made ready by the Amis 
des Noirs who were advancing the ideas of the 
French Revolution, and by the example of 
Toussaint in Haiti. Eleven hundred slaves start 
for Richmond, but the ‘signs’ are against them. 
A tremendous storm postpones the attack, and 
the treachery of the yellow Pharoah and of Ben 
do the rest. The leaders are hanged, Gabriel's 
sweetheart Juba is sold to the deep South, and 
Ben goes on driving the cariole for the artisto- 
crats. 

The characters are all invested with human 
dignity, even those who are familiar types such 
as the docile gray-headed ‘house-boy’ Ben and 
the old master being presented with understand- 
ing. Melody, the quadroon darling of the rich 
planters’ sons; Juba, handsome and spirited, 
sole woman on the march; Mingo, whose per- 
sonal freedom is not enough; Criddle, Ditcher, 
Alexander Biddenhurst, these and all their fel- 
lows are real people, instead of mere names, 
even though the novel is brief. The speech is 
frequently a delight. “A wild bird what’s in a 
cage will die anyhow, sooner or later,’ Gabriel 
said. “He'll pine hisself to death. He just is 
well to break his neck trying to get out... .” 
“Po’ old Bundy. He kept drinking up all that 

rum because he couldn’t get up enough nerve 
to make his get-away.” Black Thunder stresses 


The Literary Scene « « « « 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


symbolic, imaginative glimpses——-poetic realism 
—rather than documentation. This is not a re. 
creation of an epoch in the manner of Evelyn 
Scott’s The Wave or Stribling’s trilogy. Some 
details are probably out of their time: the speech 
and thoughts of the Amis des Noirs smack a bit 
too much of post-Marx revolutionaries. The 
book does not contain the urgent passion oj 
God’s Angry Man; there is not much of black 
thunder, this is elegiac music, mainly, rather 
than a tocsin of revolt. But there is no gainsay- 
ing the stirring quality, the charm of the prose, 
the winning humanity of these early slaves who 
went down fighting (Gabriel’s torture, trial, and 
dying “free and a general” being excellent), 
nor the essential truthfulness of the time and 
setting. Black Thunder is a fine American his- 
torical novel. 
* * * 

In Black Man’s Verse Frank Marshall Davis 
writes of a Negro poct Roosevelt Smith, who 
relied upon critics to his own frustration, and 
finally traded writing for “the leather pouch 
and bunions of a mail carrier.” [ hope that Mr. 
Davis will not be misled by any critics to desert 
his undoubted ability for strong and vivid reve- 
lations of the American scene. Black Alan's 
Verse unites sardonic realism and mysticism, a 
union here of cause and effect, not at all strange 
to any reader knowing Sandburg. Mr. Davis is 
embittered by American life, and at times seems 
to escape from it in dreams of Mandy Lou’s 
loveliness, and of vestiges from an earlier, exotic 
Africa. 

To the reviewer the book’s contribution is in 
the realism. Mr. Davis is versatile, giving gra- 
phic panoramas of Chicago from its brownstone 
fronts to Mojo Mike’s Beer Garden; of Gary, 
Indiana, “where the potbellied mills are always 
hungry for ore and men,” and of “Georgia’s 
Atlanta.” The last named poem, by quoting 
characteristic statements, catches, memorably, 
white and black Atlantans and the social set-up. 
The poem “Lynched” is so handled that it at- 
tains horror: it is by no means the conventional 
“lynch” poem which recurs too often. There is 
full consciousness of race, going over at times 
into assertiveness; the Chicago Negro boasts: 

I’ve got a lion’s heart and a six-shooter 

I’ve got a fighter’s fist and five newspapers... 

Nothing you’ve got I can’t have. 

But “the canvas is checkered” ; Mr. Davis shows 
awareness of the inequities tormenting the 
Negro: 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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Charles Lionel Franklin 


Scholarship 
Charles Lionel Franklin, 25, was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree at the 182nd Annual Commencement at Colum- 
bia University, New 


urvey of the Month « 


« « « 


Unionist in New York, was elected to publication 
as one of the Columbia Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law and will be published in the fall. Dr. 
Franklin is a member of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, 
which awarded him a fellowship of $500.00 that par- 
tially financed his dissertation. 


* 


Dr. Rayford Logan, professor of history at Atlanta 
University, was awarded his Ph.D. by Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 13. Dr. Logan’s dissertation was A Century 
of Dip'omatic Relations Between the United States and 
Ha‘ti. He was graduated from Williams in 1917 with 
honors. He served in the United States Army in France, 
and after h’s honorable discharge lived for several years 
in Europe. In 1929 he was awarded his A.M. at Williams 
College and his A.M. from Harvard in 1932. Dr. Logan's 
rescarch was carried on under the supervision of Dr. 
James Phinney Baxter 3rd, professor of diplomatic his- 


tory at Harvard. 


* * * 


Edward A. Jones, professor of French at Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, has been granted a “diplome”™ 
from the Sorbonne, Paris, France, with mention trés 
honorable “being the seventh highest in 64 who are 
similarly honored.” Mr. Jones received his A.B. from 
Morehouse and his M.A. from Middlebury College. In- 
formation above recorded is from Aime Césare, contribu- 
tor to L’Etudiant Noir, the publication of Martinique 


students studying in France. 
* * * 


York City. Dr. Frank- 
lin did his undergrad- 
ate work at Straight 
University, New Or- 
leans. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence S. Franklin of 
that city. He carried 
out his college work 
with high honors and 
maintained the high- 
est average in the col- 
lege throughout his 
four years. He was 
also a member of the 
debating team, the 
music clubs, and wa; 
interested in athletics. 
In 1935 he received 
his A.M. at Columbia 
and during the sum- 
mer of 1935 he did 
research work fer the 
Mayor's Commission 
on Conditions in Har- 
lem. His doctorate 
was won in the field 
of Social Legislation 


and_ Statistics. Dr. 


Franklin’s dissertation, 7, BO. Davis, }r., receiving his diploma from General John 7. Pershing, as he graduated 


The Negro Labor 


from West Point Military Academy 
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Honors 

Francis Hammond of Xavier University, New Orleans, 
was awarded the $100.00 prize for the best account of 
actual experience of a foreign born Negro in the United 
States in the prize contest held under the auspices of 
the Department of Sociology, Atlanta University. Second 
prize of $50.00 was awarded to Lionel B. Frazier of 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, and third prize 
of $25.00 to Fitzroy E. Young, a student of the Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. Two men _ re- 
ceived honorable mention—S. A. Haynes, contributor to 
the Philadelphia Tribune, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and the Reverend John E. Culmer of Miami, Florida. 
Francis Hammond, Lionel Frazier and S. A. Haynes are 
contributors to Opportunity. 

* * * 


The New York Times has this to say of the graduation 
of Lieutenant B. O. Davis Jr. of Washington from the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, New 
York: 

“Benjamin Oliver Davis Jr. of Washington, Negro 
cadet, son of Colonel and Mrs. B. O. Davis, on duty at 
the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, won prolonged ap- 
plause from the corps and spectators. He was the fourth 
Negro in the history of the academy to be graduated 
from West Point.” 

* 


Texas Centennial Exhibition 


The artistic creations of thirty-eight Negroes of Amer- 
ican descent will be on exhibition at the Texas Cen- 
tennial now in progress in Dallas, Texas. The exhibit 
contains ninety-seven pieces and includes sculptures, 
oils, water colors, etchings, drawings, wood carvings, 
block prints and photographs. The jury which selected 


the items in the exhibit was composed of Jovas Lie, 
painter and president of the National Academ: of Dp. 
sign; Walter Pach, painter, writer on art sub) cts ang 
lecturer; Alon Bement, painter and formerly directo, 
of the National Alliance of Art and Indust:.; ang 
Theodore Howell, artist. 

One of the artists represented, Samuel Countee, is from 
Texas. Aaron Douglas of New York City painted th 
murals for the Negro Building. Sargent Johnson of Sap 
Francisco and Richmond Barthé of New Yok ang 
Palmer Hayden are among those whose work is op 
exhibition. 


Medicine 


Dr. Claudius Forney of Chicago, Illinois, has been 
elected to the American Board of Opthalmology. D; 
Chester W. Chinn of New York City is the only other 
person of color holding membership in this organization 
By his election Dr. Forney becomes automatically a 
member of the Chicago Opthalmological Society. 

* 
Music 

Philippa Schuyler, four-year-old daughter of the distin. 
guished novelist and essayist George Schuyler, whose 
wife, Mrs. Schuyler, is a well known poet, was the star 
of the Piano Playing Tournament recently sponsored 
by the National Guild of Piano Teachers in New York 
City. Little Miss Schuyler was rated superior by the 
judges. She played her own compositions. Her music 
lessons began when she was two and a half years old. 
At about the same time she began to read. 

* * * 


Urban League 
Carl D. Brorein has been elected president of the 
Tampa Urban League. Mr. Brorein is a distinguished 


1936 Finance Cam- 
paign Committee, 
Chicago Urban 
League 


L. to r., Sidney P. 
Brown, Chairman; 
Mrs. Wendell E. 
Green, Co-Chair- 
man, Women’s Di- 
vision; Miss Ame- 
lia Sears, Vice- 
President and 
Chairman,  Steer- 
ing Committee ; 
Edward Foss Wil- 
son, Chairman, 
Business Men’s Di- 
vision ; M. O. Bous- 
field, General 
Chairman ; Mrs. 
Nathan S. Blum- 
berg, Co-Chairman, 
Women’s Division; 
Elbridge Bancroft 
Pierce, former 
President, Chicago 
Urban League. 
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jeader of civic and business and social affairs in Florida. 
He is vice president and general manager of the Penin- 
gular Telephone Company, director of the Tampa Com- 
munity Chest, formerly president, Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, director and vice president of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, and a trustee of the 
University of Tampa. In 1932 Mr. Brorein received the 
Civitan Award for being the most outstanding citizen. 
Cyrus T. Greene is the executive secretary of the Tampa 


Urban League. 


* * * 


Mr. Joseph B. Himes Jr. has been appointed Director 
of Research of the Columbus Urban League, after years 
of effort on the part of Nimrod B. Allen, the executive 
secretary, who felt the extreme necessity of constantly 
checking and analyzing the social and economic forces 
of the Ohio city. Mr. Himes was graduated from Oberlin 
College magna cum laude in 1931 and was awarded 
one of the fellowships for graduate study, receiving his 
AM. in sociology in 1932. In 1934 he received the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Research Fellowship and in June, 1935 com- 
pleted resident requirements for his Ph.D. at Ohio State 
University. Since that time he has served as Depart- 
mental Reader in the Department of Sociology at Ohio 
State. Mr. Himes is a member of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Alpha Kappa Delta National Sociological 
Society Fraternity. 


Art 


Miss Augusta Savage, well known sculptor, is Assist- 
ant Supervisor of the Federal Art Project of the WPA, 
New York City. In the recent Harlem Festival over 
20,000 people visited the exhibits held on the streets ad- 
jacent to and in St. Marks M. E. Church, Rev. W. E. 
King, pastor, New York City. 

The judges for the exhibition were E. Simms Campbell, 


nationally known cartoonist, Wallace Morgan, president 


Dr. Frederick D. Stubbs 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Carl D. Brorein, President, Tampa Urban League 


of the Society of Illustrators, Aaron Douglas, distinguished 
muralist, Jerome Klein, art critic of the New York Eve- 


ning Post and member of the American Artists Congress, 
Victore Salvatore, sculptor and advisory member of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Russell Patterson, famous 
illustrator. 


THE YEARS THAT LIE AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 201) 

suffering that will result from these clashes. All 
agencies looking to the adjustment of the Negro 
in American civilization have this fact to face 
while they deal with the immediate and poig- 
nant problems which are and have been so dis- 
tressing to efforts made in behalf of a socio- 
economic program of adjustment. 

As one comes to know and to appreciate the 
great and successful effort which has been exert- 
ed by the National Urban League in securing 
employment and adjustment by serving as a 
placement bureau; by defending and insisting 
upon the Negro’s right to man the responsible 
positions in institutions established for his bene- 
fit; by the inauguration of new institutions or 
services ; by insisting upon membership on boards 
designed to secure for the Negro economic jus- 
tice; and by the promotion of social service 
through the granting of fellowships. When one 
considers these and the countless other worth- 
while spheres in which the League has assidu- 
ously worked, the multi-sided aspects of Negro 
development are not only thrown into bold re- 
lief, but there issues anew the challenge to all 
organizations and programs, including educa- 
tion, which are pointing toward the socio-econo- 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Wilson. Dr. Stubbs was graduated from the | iowarg 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware, 1922; Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, 1927; and from the 
Harvard Medical School, where he made a brilliant 
record, in 1931. He was the first colored interne ap- 
pointed to the City Hospital of Cleveland, where jy 
also served for two years as resident physician. 


ENVIRONMENT 


(Cntinued from Page 205) 


backing of wealth, would have done. It was 
wonderful to see—why, I do not know. She re- 
tired to her former position at the rose bush 
and there she stood, as sweetly and charmingly 
fixed as a vignette; it was splendid. When | 
said good-bye to Sarah the child curtsied again 
and took her mother’s hand as the two walked 
up the street. It was nothing of course, it was 
merely training and environment, but it was 
magnificent, it was prophetic of a brave, beauti- 
ful world to come when trees and flowers would 
grow where School Street once stood and School 
Street Negroes would be freedmen. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 216) 
Blind justice kicked, beaten, taken for a ride 

Your Constitution gone blah-blah. 


pe ‘ “What Do You Want America” contains race 

oratory, but “Ebony Under Granite” lampoons 

Race Relations Negro pretentiousness and hypocrisy. Robert 

On July 5 the Institute of Race Relations held under Whitmore, for instance, “died of apoplexy when 

the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee a stranger from Georgia mistook him for -~ for- 
will open at Swarthmore College. Dr. Ralph Bunche of mer Macon waiter. 


Howard University, Dr. George Simpson of Tempie 


University and Ethel Stilz, h director Swarth- 
y “ jz, house director of Swart sists upon tradition, and in “Roosevelt Smith 
more College, are the Directors. Lecturers announced - 


include: W. O. Brown, Works Progress Administration, he somewhat forestalls the reviewer's nem caste 
Washington, D. C.; Ralph J. Bunche, Department of ment that the book has echoes of Sandburg, 
Masters, Vachel Lindsay, and Langston Hughes. 


In “I Sing No New Songs” Mr. Davis in- 


Political Science, Howard University; Emmett Dorsey 


Department of Political Science, Howard Univers’ty ; The echoes are unmistakable; but Mr. Davis 
E. Franklin Frazier, Department of Sociology, Howard is no Roosevelt Smith, he is rather a young poet 
University ; Broadus Mitchell, Department of Political who would be expected to show influences. At 
Science, Johns Hopkins University. his best he does sing new songs. To the reviewer 
Applications for registration at the Institute may be there is occasionally an overfondness for the 
secured by addressing Institute of Race Relations, 2) Lindsay effects: I fail to see how *Lynched” 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia. with all of its power needs to be considered a 
= “Symphonic Interlude,” nor how other poems 

Appointments are “A Sonata for an Orchestra” or “A Melody 
Dr. F. D. Stubbs has been appointed to the staff of For A Zither.” The vocabulary, American 
the Philadelphia General Hospital by Mayor S. Davis speech, not dialect, is generally well recorded; 
here and there, however a “literary” word strikes 

mic adjustment of the Negro to join hands in incongruity, the word ebon and ebony being 
a closely integrated program that will eliminate too much favored. These are minor cavils. Mr. 
duplication of effort and will with a minimum Davis shows genuine sensitiveness and strength; 
of lost motion attain through the irresistible there is little reason for his introduction to be 
strength of combined and harmonious action the self-conscious, he has definitely his own valuable 


goal which we all seek. contribution to make. 
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The Urban Lea gue in Action » » » 


Baltimore Executive A unique precedent was 
° set recently by Edward S. 

Elected Teachers 
ewis, Executive Secretary 
Union Delegate of the Baltimore Urban 
League, when the Teachers’ Union of which he is a 
member elected him as its delegate to the Central Labor 
Council of the local American Federation of Labor, 
the first Negro to act in this capacity. Mr. Lewis became 
eligible for membership in the Teachers’ Union through 
his connection with the Department of Sociology at 
Morean College in Baltimore. He has been a strong 
supperted of workers’ organizations in his community, 
and has rendered assistance at various times to the Peo- 
ple’s Unemployed League, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, and the Workers’ Alliance. He is 
a member of the Labor Relations Board for the region 
comprising the states of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. He is also a member of 
the State Administration Committee of the United States 


Re-employment Service. 


On April 10, 1936, Eu- 
Testimonial Dinner 
To Eugene Kinckle Jones 
tive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League completed twenty-five years of ser- 
vice with the League. On June 12th over two hundred 
citizens of New York and the metropolitan area gathered 
at the Roger Smith Restaurant for a testimonial dinner 
in observance of Mr. Jones’ anniversary. The testimonial 
was arranged by a committee of which Justice James S. 
Watson was chaimran, and Robert P. Braddicks, treas- 
urer. The membership of the committee and list of 
sponsors included many of the outstanding individuals 
in New York's civic welfare and social work enterprises. 
The speakers included Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Edi- 
tor of the New York Times; Mrs. Gertrude E. Ayer, New 
York public school principal; William Hodson, New 
York’s Commissioner of Welfare ; T. Arnold Hill, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations of the National Urban 
League ; L. Hollingsworth Wood, President of the Exec- 
utive Board of the National Urban League; Gerald F. 
Norman, Flushing High School teacher, and the Rev. 
William P. Haves, minister of Newark, N. J. Dr. Walter 
G. Alexander of Orange, N. J., was the master of 


ceremonies. 


Negro Building Trades Gn June 2, 
representing the Negro 


Delegati i 
a Meeting At Workers’ Councils and com- 


Washington 
9 posed of Negro building 


tradesmen from various cities in the East and Mid-West 
met in Washington, together with Urban League repre- 
Sentatives to confer with officials of the Public Works 
and the Works Progress Administrations on employment 
discriminatoion against Negro building tradesmen. 
Three conferences were held during the day—the first 
with Colonel Horatio B. Hackett and members of the 
Public Works Administration staff ; the second with Ad- 
miral Christian Peoples, Director of Procurement, Treas- 


ury Department; and the third with Dean R. Brimhall 
of the Employment Division of WPA, representing Harry 
L. Hopkins. 
Members of the delegation were as follows: 
G. B. Haynes, New York City 
President, Union Mechanics Association 
Paris J. Frederick, Newark, New Jersey 
Member, Essex County Negro Workers’ Council 
A. M. Chavous, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Director of Vocations, Wilberforce University 
James A. Dunn, Dayton, Ohio 
President, Negro Mechanics’ Protective League 
Murray Walker, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member, Negro Building Mechanics Council 
John T. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Secretary, St. Lonuis Urban League 
Fred Bowmer, Louisville, Ky. 
Member, Negro Workers’ Council, 
Buiding Trades Division 
Grace E. Walker, New York City 
Acting Industrial Secretary, New York Urban 
League 
Lester B. Granger, New York City 
Secretary, Workers’ Bureau, National Urban 
League 


To the Public Works’ Administration specific recom- 
mendations were made by the delegation which endorsed 
the so-called “racial quota agreement,” which is a part 
of the contract and trade union agreements on public 
housing projects, and urged that similar agreements be 
included in other public works projects. It was requested 
that the federal government strengthen its “no racial dis- 
crimination” regulations for PWA projects by specifying 
and awarding compensation to Negro workers suffering 
from proven discrimination. Criticism was also directed 
toward the lack of cooperation between the Public Works 
Administration and the National Re-employment Service, 
which made it too easy for contractors to practice dis- 
crimination against Negroes without official cognizance 
being taken. 

The delegation called the attention of the Treasury 
Department to repeated discrimination against Negro 
building trades workers. It recommended that the Treas- 
ury Department, in awarding contracts for new post 
office buildings, be guided by the policy of the Public 
Works Administration, inserting non-discrimination 
clauses in its contracts and trade union agreements. 

The conference with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion dwelt chiefly upon Administrative Order No. 39 
issued by Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, on February 25, 1936. This order assigns to the 
business agents of building trades unions, the authority 
for sending to a Public Works project the union workers 
requisitioned by a contractor. The delegation attacked 
this order as being detrimental to the interests of Negro 
building trades workers, since so many building trades 
union locals are notoriously hostile to the employment 
of Negro workers, whether union or non-union. It was 
charged that the result of this order will leave Negroes 
the last to be assigned to PWA projects in many cities. 
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FEDERAL THEATRE BE INDEPENDENT! 


| W. B 
jor NVC. Learn Beauty Culture 
Average $65.00 Per Week 


In connection with the work being 
done by the Federal Theatre Project, 
the following critics are quoted: 


“The WPA theatre, if it has done nothing else, ha: 
brought into the legitimate playhouse a new, vocifer- 
ous and rather engaging audience. (The WPA thea- 
tre, as a matter of fact, has done a good bit more 
than the commercial theatre during recent weeks.’’) 

—Richard Lockridge, N. Y. Sun. 


“The work the WPA is doing in taking the theatre 
to far places and making it known to new publics 
is pretty definitely constructive and worth while.” 

—Burns Mantle, The News. 


in an accredited school that gives complete courses in 

look back on one of the most significant dramatic 

seasons in many a year. And, upon further reflection, 

it is interesting to note that one of the elements a 

contributing to its significance was the WPA Federal Simplex School of Beauty Culture 


Theatre.” —Robert Garland, World Telegram. 126 KINNEY STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


YOUR CHANCE TO EARN A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN OPPORTUNITY'S THIRD STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


ENTER TODAY AND WIN A SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST ENDS SEPTEMBER 15, 1936 


First Grand Prize 
Second Grand Prize 
Third Grand Prize 
General Prizes — Number Unlimited 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 
Cash Prizes from $1.00 to $50.00 
Every Entrant Wins a Prize 


OPEN TO ANY COLLEGE STUDENT OR HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE WEST INDIES 


* 
For further information write 


STUDENT CONTEST 
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